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THE FOUR GREAT WARS 


BY GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 


Ir has often been pointed out that 
this is the fourth time in the four hun- 
dred years of modern history that Eng- 
land has played the leading part in re- 
sistance to the world domination of a 
single State. Philip II, Louis XIV, 
Napoleon, and Kaiser Wilhelm are 
the four great ones to whom England 
said ‘No,’ each of whom, but for Eng- 
land, would have ‘bestrode the narrow 
world like a Colossus.’ 

In each case the attempt was made 
to revive over Europe a control like 
that of ancient Rome, a European dom- 
ination that must under modern condi- 
tions have led to an empire over the 
whole globe. In each case the country 
assailing the world’s liberties relied on 
a newly developed system of military 
and administrative efficiency of its 
own, and on the chaotic internal con- 
dition of that continental State which 
should in each case have been the prin- 
cipal makeweight in the balance of 
power. In the year of the Armada, 
France was, owing to her wars of re- 
ligion, in a condition of anarchy as 
hopeless as that of Russia to-day, and 
the Catholic League showed itself as 
abject towards Spain as either Lenin or 
the Finnish Whites towards Prussia. 
And if Germany in the times of Louis 
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XIV and Napoleon be regarded as a 
single country, then she, too, was as 
much divided against herself as France 
prior to Henri IV, or Russia at this mo- 
ment; Bavaria, in both the eras of 
French conquest, threw in her lot with 
the national enemy. 

One question was asked of every 
country, of every court, of every party 
in the known world, on the first occa- 
sion: ‘Are you for or against Spain?’ 
Then, twice over, ‘Are you for or 
against France?’ And now, ‘Are you 
pro-German or anti-German?’ For, in 
every State that made up the known 
comity of nations, Philip, Louis, Napo- 
leon, and Kaiser Wilhelm had their 
bribers, propagandists, and terrorists 
— their Mendozas and their Gerards; 
their Jesuits and their Jacobites; their 
Barillons and their Portacarreros; their 
Bilows and their Bernstorffs: a whole 
hierarchy of spies and ambassadors, 
hirelings and dupes, fanatics and led 
captains, all studying by a thousand 
different methods of.the day and hour 
to plant in distant countries the domi- 
nation of the new Rome. On each oc- 
casion these methods succeeded in 
some countries, but roused others to 
fury. By these methods Philip reduced 
Italy, Portugal, and France of the 
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Guises, but made all England his foe. 
By these methods Louis first won and 
then lost the Spanish inheritance. By 
these methods Germany has for the 
time conquered the Balkans and Rus- 
sia, but has brought in Italy and 
America on our side. And on each suc- 
cessive crisis there has been a hero 
country on the continent to bear the 
brunt of battle— Holland against 
Philip and Louis; Spain against Napo- 
leon; France against Kaiser Wilhelm; 
and in each case the English fleet and 
the English-speaking race have come 
to the rescue in the end. 

So far there is a close parallel be- 
tween those bygone times of danger — 
best known by their good old schoolboy 
names of Armada, Blenheim, Water- 
loo — with this affair of ours to-day; 
provided always that we shall end by 
winning the war. But there is one point 
on which the parallel breaks down in 
the Napoleonic case, though it holds 
good in the others. All four were strug- 
gles for the liberty of States and peo- 
ples in their internal relations against 
one imperial domination. But our 
struggle against revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic France was not also — like 
our struggles against Philip, Louis, and 
Kaiser Wilhelm —a war for liberty 
and popular government against re- 
actionary principles in the internal 
affairs of the States themselves. . 

The struggle began in 1792-3 as an 
attempt, doubtless largely provoked, 
to suffocate the French Revolution in 
France herself. Burke’s anti-demo- 
cratic crusade and Brunswick’s mani- 
festo were the starting points of the 
twenty years’ war. Owing to the pro- 
longed success of French arms on land, 
the attempt to restore the complete 
ancien régime in France herself failed. 
But in almost every other country on 
the continent Waterloo meant the es- 
tablishment of clerical, social, and des- 
potic reaction in their worst forms. 
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Poland and Italy were handed back to 
their torturers. As regards Austria and 
Germany, we are fighting the results of 
Waterloo to-day. Waterloo was neces- 
sary—Napoleon’s ambition made it 
so— but it was in many respects a 
necessary evil; it sits heavily on Europe 
to-day in the form of the Prussian and 
Austrian State systems. 

Waterloo did good to France, restor- 
ing to her a modicum of political life 
extinguished by Napoleon, and ending 
her fevered dreams of world-dominion; 
it did great good to England, giving her 
peace and prosperity for a hundred 
years. But it did as much harm as good 
to most other countries, and now it is 
bringing back against France and Eng- 
land the slave hordes of Central and 
Eastern Europe, organized under the 
despotisms which secured their position 
by the victory of Wellington and 
Bliicher. 

Unlike the struggle against the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, the 
struggles against Philip II’ and Louis 
XIV were fought against the principle 
of despotic authority. The victories of 
Drake and Marlborough preserved and 
fostered such popular liberty as then 
existed, confined mainly to England 
and Holland. When we fought Philip 
and Louis we were fighting against the 
Jesuits and the Catholic persecution in 
Europe; when we fought Napoleon we 
were fighting for the Jesuits and the 
Catholic persecution in Europe, and 
the Protestant persecution in Ireland. 
The Jesuits went down at Blenheim; 
they rose again at Waterloo. William 
the Silent, Elizabeth, and Henri IV 
fought the Inquisition; William III and 
Marlborough fought the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. And the Inquisi- 
tion and the Revocation were the hand- 
maids of Philip’s and Louis’ principle 
of absolutism in State Government. 
‘L’ état c’est moi,’ said Louis; but his 
enemy William III made no claim to be 














the State, either in Holland or in 
England. 

Philip II was the State; Spain had no 

will save that one man’s. But Eliza- 
beth was not the State. She watched 
her people’s drift of thought as care- 
fully and shrewdly as Lincoln or Presi- 
dent Wilson. With her ear to the 
ground that imperial woman survived 
a generation of appalling danger. Un- 
like Philip she had no army; unlike 
Philip she had a parliament instead. 
Her monopoly of the appearances of 
power was a shrewd feminine and Tu- 
dor trick. She lived on parliaments and 
fostered their growth; they had no 
place under Philip II or Louis XIV. 
Elizabeth would have boxed the ears of 
anyone who had said she was bringing 
democracy into England, but her dem- 
ocratic victim, Stubbs, was truly in- 
spired when, after his hand had been 
cut off, he cried from the scaffold, ‘God 
save the Queen.’ That cry, in the Eng- 
lish tongue, echoes down the centuries. 

Philip’s other great antagonist, Wil- 
liam the Silent, went further than 
Elizabeth on the path of modern lib- 
erty. Prince though he was, he first 
acknowledged democracy; and Calvin- 
ist though he was, he first practised 
toleration. ‘Je serait toujours popu- 
laire,’ he said. ‘I shall always be of the 
people’s party.’ After surviving the 
struggle with Spain, Holland, in the 
seventeenth century, became even 
more than England the hearth whence 
liberal and progressive ideas radiated 
over Europe. 

If William the Silent and Elizabeth 
had fallen before Philip, the tender 
plant of democracy would never have 
taken root in Europe or America. And, 
again, if England and Holland had 
gone down before Louis and his hench- 
man, James II, democracy would have 
lost its only footing in Europe. But, 
instead of that, the victories of Marl- 
borough clouded the glory of the Sun 
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King, and turned to naught his des- 
potic power, till then regarded as 
the secret of efficiency. Despotism in 
Church and State appeared a thing of 
weakness in contrast with the England 
of Locke, the Revolution, and the Tol- 
eration Act. From the result of the 
battle of Blenheim the liberal philoso- 
phy of the French eighteenth century 
took its origin. If Louis had won the 
war of the Spanish Succession, Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau would 
have written differently, or in vain. 
Louis would have proved the case for 
despotism and the Revocation. Wil- 
liam and Marlborough disproved it. 
The philosophers did but expound the 
lesson of Blenheim and Ramillies to a 
world half convinced beforehand by 
the obvious decadence of despotic 
France.* 

In the case of the wars of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon the issues of 
good and evil were more confused, and 
the outcome less satisfactory. When 
England joined the coalition against 
the French Republic in 1793, Fox and 
Wordsworth both regarded it as a 
tragedy. They were right, just as they 
were right when a dozen years later 
they both urged on the war against the 
hegemony of Napoleon— Fox as Prime 
Minister, and Wordsworth as national 
sonneteer. 

It must always be a disputed point 
whether or not in 1793 England could 
have avoided war with the Jacobins. 
They were difficult folk to live at peace 
with. As regards other countries they 
never took to heart the warning of the 
radical Burns: 


The kettle o’ the Kirk and State 
Perhaps a clout may fail in’t; 
But deil a foreign tinkler loon 
Shall ever ca’ a nail in’t. 


poses ictorious 
should be the a + of *n! — Gen 

a hundred —o 817 was = 
premature; they pon ah he. inl 
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But, whether avoidable or not, the 
participation of our country in the 
despots’ coalition against France was 
the source of innumerable evils of 
which we were only able in 1914 to 
gauge the full magnitude. 

Fox thought that if our governing 
class had sympathized with the French 
Revolution, and supported it against 
Prussia and Austria, France would 
never, in mad desperation, have called 
up the devil of Jacobinism to defend 
her against foes within and without. 
Perhaps the view was too generous — 
it certainly was too generous to com- 
mend itself to the British propertied 
classes of the day —but it was at 
worst a generous error which no enemy 
of Prussianism and no friend of the 
third French Republic can condemn as 
unworthy of a British statesman. There 
is a ludicrous inconsistency in those 
who condemn Fox as unpatriotic and 
at the same time keep Bastille Day and 
praise the heroic deeds of the Republi- 
can soldiery, who, dressed in rags, and 
singing the ‘ Marseillaise,’ saved France 
and freedom from the despotic in- 
vaders. These people seem to forget 
that Fox’s alleged crime was his pro- 
test against our joining the despotic 
invasion. 

It is impossible to go on forever hav- 
ing it both ways. Either the French 
Revolution was an entire mistake, as 
Burke thought, or else Fox was largely 
in the right. In the former case we are 
on the wrong side to-day, battling 
away for democracy, ‘the rights of 
man,’ and ‘the swinish multitude’; but 
in the latter case we are in the right 
now, and can be proud that England 
produced Fox to blurt out the truth 
when it was less palatable than it is to- 
day. It is just as much due to our 
French alliance that we should revise 
our historical views of the war of 1793 
as it is due to the American alliance 
that we should celebrate July the 
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Fourth. We were, most of us think, 
more in the wrong in 1776 than in 1793, 
but to assume that we were ‘saving 
Europe’ when we endeavored to crush 
France in 1793-4 is to state a compli- 
cated problem in terms far too simple. 
It would be at least as true to say that, 
if the Duke of York had got to Paris, 
England would have been Liberty’s 
executioner, and that the liberal move- 
ment of the nineteenth century would 
have been strangled by us at birth. 
Some people attempt to separate 
Fox from Wordsworth in this matter. 
But the thought of the two men started 
from the same point in 1793 and ar- 
rived at the same conclusion at the time 
of Fox’s death in 1806.* On England’s 
entry into the war in 1793 Wordsworth 
exclaims: 
What, then, were my emotions, when in 


arms 
Britain put forth her freeborn strength in 


league, 

Oh, pity and shame! with those confederate 
Powers. 

Not in my single self alone I found, 

But in the minds of all ingenuous youth 

Change and subversion from that hour. 
No shock 

Given to my moral nature had I known 


Down to that very moment. 


When he wrote those lines for Book 
X of the Prelude in 1804, he was strong 
for the war against Napoleon, but his 
sober and more conservative judgment 
still regarded our original participation 
against France nine years before not 
only as a blunder but as a crime. The 
whole long passage in the Prelude de- 
voted to the subject should be carefully 
studied by any admirer of Words- 
worth’s political poetry who blames 
Fox and Grey for taking precisely the 
same view. If it is the test of patriot- 
ism to approve the war of 1793, then 
Wordsworth was no patriot. 

The terrible reaction of forty years 


* Wordsworth’s feeling for Fox at the moment 
of his death is enshrined in the noble lines written 
at Grasmere, ‘Loud Is the Vale.’ 
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which the war caused in our domestic 
politics and society, just at the mo- 
ment when reform was overdue and 
the problems of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion required more instead of less 
political liberty, led for a while to a 
moral and physical deterioration of the 
masses, and has left marks even now 
plainly discernible in the social, edu- 
cational, and political evils of our 
land. 

That untimely domestic reaction 
was the inevitable result of a war in 
which we set out to fight democracy 
abroad in alliance with Prussia and 
Austria. To-day exactly the opposite 
is happening. We notice an increas- 
ingly democratic tendency in our polity 
and our political philosophy as the war 
proceeds. Liberty has to await the re- 
turn of peace, but democracy grows 
apace even under the Defense of the 
Realm Act. Contrast these two facts: 
then Grey was denounced as a traitor 
because he proposed to abolish rotten 
boroughs in war time; now conserva- 
tive statesmen enfranchise women and 
pass what is practically manhood suf- 
frage as a war measure. So, too, during 
the Napoleonic war small grants for 
popular education were rejected on the 
ground that education would make the 
lower orders discontented with their 
lot; in this war popular education has 
been endowed as no government in 
the fat years before the war would be 
at the trouble or expense to endow it. 

The reason of this profound contrast 
which appears in everything — the 
treatment of the private soldier, the 
handling of ‘combinations of work- 
men’— is not merely that a hundred 
years have passed since the days of 
Pitt; it is also that then we were fight- 
ing against democracy and now we are 
fighting for it. Then our allies were 
Prussia, Austria, and the reactionary 
and clerical parties in every State. 
Now these same parties are our enemies 
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in every country, from Spain to Russia. 
Our friends are the democrats and 
liberals everywhere, and our allies are 
France, America, Italy, the children of 
three revolutions. It follows from this 
fortunate regrouping of our alliances 
that, witha single exception, every im- 
portant conservative paper in Britain 
to-day does homage to the principle of 
democracy, and scouts the whole the- 
ory of Burkian politics in the spirit of 
which we waged the great struggle 
against France. 

A great war necessarily has a pro- 
found effect on the policy and philoso- 
phy of the nation engaged in it. The 
war with Spain made us Protestants. 
The war with Louis made us Whigs and 
Tolerationists. The war with revolu- 
tionary France made us Tories. The 
war with Germany makes us Demo- 
crats—not Socialists, Liberals, or 
Conservatives, but just all Democrats. 
Since the disappearance of the Tsar 
ally, and the full entry of America, this 
tendency is even more marked than at 
the beginning of the war. 

It is remarkable that we began to 
change our party in Europe almost im- 
mediately after Napoleon was shut up 
in St. Helena. We did not even wait 
for a Liberal reaction at home. Castle- 
reagh and Wellington themselves grew 
suspicious of their own handiwork. 
When Wellington walked out of the 
Congress of Vienna, and withdrew Eng- 
land from the counsels of the Holy 
Alliance, the victor of Waterloo must 
have dimly perceived that his former 
allies were a precious set of scoundrels. 
He began, negatively, a change of 
policy which Canning, no longer an 
‘anti-Jacobin,’ soon made more active 
than the old Duke liked. Palmerston, 
Russell, Gladstone, developed Can- 
ning’s Liberal lead in foreign policy, 
helping Italy to become free. Disraeli 
made a temporary reaction, saving the 
Turkish Empire and bringing Austria 
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into the Balkans. He thereby prepared 


our Balkan catastrophe of 1915, and 
the present dangers to our position in 
the East. Then Gladstone and Salis- 
bury, in the last unhappy decades of 
the century, resumed our Liberal policy 
abroad, but with little efficiency or.suc- 
cess. Little indeed could be done so 
long as the great weight of military 
predominance lay with the despotisms 
of Eastern Europe, according to the 
settlement of 1815. 

In 1848 Europe had striven to throw 
off these masters, and failed. That 
great crisis ended in a disaster to liberty 
on the continent from the effects of 
which Italy and France alone recov- 
ered in the following generation. Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe had the chains 
of 1815 riveted on them more strongly 
than ever in 1849, and that is why we 
have at last been obliged to fight this 


war. 
England, in 1848, remained neutral, 


much to Mazzini’s sorrow. Our con- 
servative statesmen, far less demo- 
cratic than their successors to-day, 
were frightened by the spectacle of 
popular revolutions abroad. And the 
Liberal party was divided between the 
ignorant jingoism of Palmerston, as 
hostile to France and the United States 
as it was to Prussia and Austria, and 
the pacifism of Cobden and Bright. 
Those two rendered England ‘mmense 
service. They first, while Gladstone 
was still deceived, unmasked the Turk 
as a ‘liberal’ ally; they prevented us 
from going to war with France about 
nothing, and with the United States on 
behalf of the poor oppressed slave- 
owners. But Manchester’s ‘service in 
foreign affairs, indispensable as it was 
in these respects, was purely negative. 
It had no crusading ambitions, wisely, 
perhaps, as things then stood. The 
Manchester doctrine was that England 
could be a world by herself away from 
the general politics of Europe. 
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And so it came to pass that the only 
achievement of our well-meaning Vic- 
torian foreign policy was the aid we 
gave to the liberation and union of 
Italy. Italy was the only country — 
not excepting the United States — of 
which our politicians had personal 
knowledge. If Russell and Gladstone, 
and many of their followers, had not 
had intimate friends among the Italian 
exiles, we should have made a sad mess 
of the Italian as we made of the Turk- 
ish and American problems. In 1914, 
fortunately for the world, we knew our 
America as well as our grandfathers 
knew Italy. It was the counselors of 
Kaiser Wilhelm who had succeeded to 
Palmerston’s and Gladstone’s igno- 
rance of things American. 

After 1870 the dominance of military 
despotism in the counsels of Europe 
was more marked than ever before. In 
place of the effete ancien régime of 
Metternich, always apologetic and 
on the defense against a Liberalism 
that was recognized as ‘the spirit of 
the age,’ despotism under Bismarck 
became itself ‘the spirit of the 
age, — efficient, boastful, aggressive, 
contemptuous in the name of moderr 
science and culture of the ‘retrograde 
formulas of Liberalism.’ Even in Eng- 
land it was the fashion twenty years 
ago to speak of Bismarck as the one 
great figure of the century; Cavour was 
forgotten, Gladstone despised, Lincoln 
ignored. Although this German read- 
ing of history had lost ground in Eng- 
land before 1914 it was still the preva- 
lent note in the world’s thought when 
the war broke out. In obedience to this 
doctrine, the new, efficient, scientific 
despotism of Prussia challenged the 
‘effete’ democracies of the world to 
prove their Darwinian fitness to sur- 
vive. Much against his will and ours, 
Sir Edward Grey was forced in our 
name to assume the part that Mazzini 
had wished us to assume in 1848 — the 
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part of liberty’s crusaders. Well, “be- 
ing in it,’ let us finish the affair and 
make it the last crusade. 

At the present stage of the war 
(September, 1918) Western Europe 
could be saved — for a time— by a 
compromise. But only at the price of 
leaving the Slav races subject to the 
Germans and Magyars. And if the 
German military despots can point to 
newly subjected Slav provinces as the 
spoils of war, they will be able to retain 
their own immemorial supremacy over 
the German masses. They can also 
proceed to organize the Slav millions of 
Austria-Hungary, Posen, and Russia 
for the next world war. We have no 
more right to interfere in forms of Ger- 
man government by Germans than the 
French Jacobins had to interfere in 
forms of British government by Brit- 
ons. But if we free the Slavs the 
Germans will free themselves. If not, 
not. 

Furthermore, we have incurred a 
debt of honor. We have used the gal- 
lant Czecho-Slovaks for our own pur- 
poses in Italy, France, and Russia. If 
we liberate them at the peace, this 
policy will have been wise and right- 
eous. But if we leave Bohemia and the 
Slav races of Hungary to the vengeance 
of their old masters after the war, the 
name of England and America, of 
France and Italy, will have become a 
hissing and a reproach, and no one will 
ever trust us again. Our Czecho- 
Slovak policy of the last six months 
involves a moral obligation to win the 
war. 

When Wellington raised his cocked 
hat over his head for ‘everything to go 

The Edinburgh Review 
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in,’ in the immortal sunset hour upon 
the ridge, he gave the signal for the 
best hundred years of English history 
to begin. He saved us and he gave us 
peace. But for others — for the Poles, 
for the Italians, for the inhabitants of 
Austria — that field had other mean- 
ings than freedom, progress, peace. 
For it was won by the ominous aid of 
sinister forces. ‘C’est les Prussiens qui 
arrivent!’ And behind old Bliicher and 
his student dupes the slave hosts of 
Austria and the Tsar were moving on. 

But now, in this more protracted and 
terrible Waterloo — now while we are 
not yet sure of victory — we are al- 
ready sure of this, that if victory comes 
it will not this time be half defeat. For 
this time we can trust our allies. ‘C’est 
les Américains qui arrivent !’ 

The world to-day is like the United 
States in Lincoln’s time. It cannot 
any longer continue half slave and half 
free. Ever since Waterloo we have 
been living in a house divided against 
itself, and it has not stood. We are all 
buried under its ruins. Popular gov- 
ernment and military despotism can no 
longer co-exist in a world drawn nar- 
rowly together by modern means of 
locomotion. The war must go on to its 
issue — the issue of ‘all free.’ If, in- 
stead, we leave the various branches of 
the Slav race, from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, in the hands of Ger- 
man and Magyar, there will be a fifth 
great war. If we liberate them now, 
whatever the cost, the world is sufli- 
ciently ‘weary of the past’ to find 
other means in future of settling its dis- 
putes. The road to the League of Na- 
tions lies through victory. 
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BY LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Now that peace is at last in sight, I 
hear the question being asked on all 
sides: ‘How are we to pass from war 
conditions to peace conditions?’ This 
cannot be done by a sudden and 
dramatic declaration like the declara- 
tion which in August, 1914, changed 
peace into war. It must be a slow and 
laborious process — a process with, as 
it seems to me, at least three distinct 
and successive stages. Out of these 
stages will be formed the organic 
whole which will constitute the ma- 
chinery for replacing war conditions 
by peace conditions. 

It is important to get these three 
stages clearly outlined in our imagina- 
tions, and it is important also to bear 
in mind that each stage will smooth 
the path for its successor precisely in 
proportion to the sincerity and thor- 
oughness with which it has been com- 
tleted. There is but one goal for 
those who are honest and far-seeing. 
That goal is to create a condition of 
the world in which there shall be op- 
portunity and security for the legiti- 
mate development of all peoples. The 
road is long and difficult, but I believe 
that its course is already clear enough 
to be described, in the same words, to 
those who are our friends and to those 
who are now our enemies. 


I 


The first stage is the cessation of 
hostilities. Here, whether they cease 
on account of an armistice or by 
reason of surrender, there can be no 
question as to the ‘Honor’ of the Ger- 
man people, or as to any adjustment 
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of the conditions to any supposed 
strategical or actual strength of the 
Central Powers. 

If they feel humiliated, they must 
blame those who brought humiliation 
upon them; and as to military strength, 
the semi-official organ of the German 
Government, the Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung, has admitted that our 
reserves are such as Germany cannot 
compete with. 


It is clear [said this newspaper on Octo- 
ber 12], that if we systematically continued 
the war in this way, fighting might go on 
for a long time. The annihilation of the 
German army is still a long way from at- 
tainment; we still have a quantity of un- 
spent forces at our command in the recruit 
depots behind the front, in the reserve 
battalions, and at home. But doubiless 
there are certain limits to all this on our side, 
whereas our enemies — chiefly America — 
are in a position to replace men and ma- 
terials on an ever-increasing scale. 


Another equally important admis- 
sion I found in the Mtinchner Neueste 
Nachrichten, the leading South-German 
organ, on October 25. 


A German retreat beyond the frontier 
[this journal said] and especially an ad- 
vance by the enemy to the frontier, would 
render the German situation much worse, 
as it would expose Germany’s industrial 
territory to the Entente’s artillery fire, 
and particularly their air attacks, while 
the danger to the enemy’s industrial dis- 
tricts would be correspondingly removed. 
This condition alone would not only secure 
the enemy’s military preponderance, bul 
would increase it. 


Thus it is clear that Germany, de- 
prived now of the help of her allies, 
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recognizes her hopeless situation. The 


conditions upon which hostilities can. 


cease must be laid down by the mili- 
tary and naval leaders of the Asso- 
ciated Powers and accepted by the 
Central Powers in such form that no 
resumption of hostilities is possible. 

And this I will say: The spirit in 
which Germany accepts these stern 
and necessary conditions will do much 
to determine the course of future 
events. If she haggles over the con- 
ditions, or is sullen and obstructive in 
her mode of carrying them out, then 
our profound distrust of her spirit 
and motives will survive into the 
subsequent stages and still further 
delay that reéstablishment of tolerable 
relations which must be our object. 
But if Germany by word and deed 
makes plain her abandonment of that 
belief in might which her rulers, sup- 
ported until recently by the majority 
of her people, have used as a menace 
to the power of right, the greatest 
obstacle in the path of equal justice 
will have been removed. 

By a stroke of the pen, in accepting 
the conditions of armistice, or by a 
mere gesture of unconditional sur- 
render, Germany can cause fighting 
to cease. Naturally, the business of 
evacuation and of reoccupation will 
have to be conducted by concert be- 
tween the military and naval leaders. 
The first governing condition in these 
operations and detailed arrangements 
will be the safety of the peace. The 
second condition will be the security 
of civilian ,life and property. The 
emotional background to all this will 
be a daily increasing desire on the 
part of all to get back to normal con- 
ditions of life. Codperation and agree- 
ment will be required, not so much to 
secure that demobilization and dis- 
armament shall be forced sternly on 
those who have surrendered as to 
secure that each side takes its fair 
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share in the burden of maintaining 
order and in facilitating the change 
from military to civilian organization. 


Il 


The second stage of the passage 
from war conditions to peace condi- 
tions will begin as soon as it is certain 
that security has been obtained for 
the permanence of the first stage. 
It will consist in the acceptance by 
Germany of certain principles as in- 
disputable. The security provided in 
the first stage ought to be sufficient 
to enable us to pass through the 
second stage quickly. With sufficient 
guarantees there need be no waiting 
to see whether the transformation of 
the German Government from ir- 
responsible autocracy to responsible 
democracy is as genuine as it is repre- 
sented to be, or whether the changed 
professions of those who speak for the 
people represent a change of heart. 

The indisputable principles which 
Germany must accept in this second 
stage have been stated in different 
forms at different times, but the con- 
sensus of opinion among all classes of 
the Associated Powers seems to me 
to be so clear that it is not difficult to 
state them objectively in a form very 
close to that which they are likely to 
assume in their final enunciation. _ 

1. The complete restoration, terri- 
torial, economic, and political, of 
Belgium. In this there can be no 
reservation, no bargaining, no attempt 
to raise counter-claims or offsets of 
any kind. By her initial violation of 
International Law, and by her sub- 
sequent treatment of Belgium, Ger- 
many has forfeited all right to discus- 
sion. Reparation is impossible, but 
she must undertake restoration in such 
form and measure as shall be indicated 
to her. 

2. The freeing of French territory, 
reconstruction of the invaded prov- 
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inces, compensation for all civilian 
losses and injuries. Here again repara- 
tion in any full sense of the word is 
beyond human power, but Germany 
must accept the full burden of ma- 
terial reconstruction, replacement, and 
compensation, again in such form and 
measure as shall be laid down. 

3. The restoration to France of 
Alsace-Lorraine, not as a territorial 
acquisition or part of a war indemnity, 
but as reparation for the wrong done 
in 1871, when the inhabitants of the 
two provinces, whose ancestors volun- 
tarily chose French allegiance, were 
incorporated in Germany against their 
will. 

4. Readjustment of the Northern 
Frontiers of Italy as nearly as possible 
along the lines of nationality; the 
Eastern and Adriatic frontiers to be 
determined in accordance with the 
principles embodied in the Italo-Jugo- 
Slav Agreement and ratified by the 
Rome Congress of April, 1918. 

5. The assurance to all the peoples 
of Austria-Hungary of their place 
among the free nations of the world, 
and of their right to enter into union 
with their kindred beyond the present 


boundaries of Austria-Hungary. This . 


involves the creation of independent 
Czecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav States, 
the reduction of Hungary to the ethno- 
graphic limits of the Magyar race, and 
the union of all Rumanians with the 
present kingdom of Rumania. In the 
same way the Poles and Ukrainians of 
the Dual Monarchy must be free to 
unite with their co-nationals across 
existing frontiers, and it is obvious 
that the same right of self-determina- 
tion cannot be denied to. the German 
provinces of Austria, should they desire 
to enter Germany as a federal unit. 
6. The evacuation of all territory 
formerly included in the boundaries 
of the Russian Empire; the annulment 
of all Russian treaties, contracts, or 
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agreements made with subjects, agents, 
or representatives of enemy Powers 
since the revolution and affecting 
territory or interests formerly Rus- 
sian; and the unimpeded codperation 
of the Associated Powers in securing 
conditions under which the various 
nationalities of the former Empire of 
Russia shall determine their own forms 
of government. 

When Russia offered a peace of 
reconciliation without annexations or 
indemnities, the Central Powers, tak- 
ing advantage of the military position, 
rejected all considerations of justice 
and imposed terms that were brutal 
and selfish. Thus they forfeited the 
right to aid Russia and the various 
nationalities of the former Empire of 
Russia in their efforts to establish 
self-determination and their own form 
of government. 

7. The seventh indisputable principle — 
concerns (a) the formation of an inde- 
pendent Polish State with access to 
the sea, which State shall include the 
territories inhabited by predominantly 
Polish populations; and (6) the in- 
demnification of Poland by the Powers 
responsible for the havoc wrought. 

This condition is indispensable for 
the reign of justice in Europe. Ger- 
many has ruthlessly oppressed the 
Poles within her Empire. Justice and 
stability demand the restoration of the 
predominantly Polish parts of the 
present German Empire to the new 
Polish State. 

8. The abrogation of the Treaty of 
Bucharest; the evacuation and restora- 
tion of Rumania, Serbia, and Mon- 
tenegro; the Associated Powers to aid 
the Balkan States in settling finally 
the Balkan question on an equitable 
basis. 

The Balkan question must be settled, 
and it follows from that principle of 
self-determination to which the Asso- 
ciated Powers adhere that the Balkan 
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States must be encouraged to agree 
among themselves and given what 
advice or assistance they may ask in 
coming to an agreement. 

9. The removal, as far as is prac- 
ticable, of Turkish dominion over all 
non-T urkish peoples. 

The complexity of the distribution 
of nationalities in the present Empire 
of Turkey makes the details of the 
problem difficult, but the failure of the 
Turks, in act and in intention, to rule 
justly has been so disastrous, and the 
acquiescence of the Central Powers in 
Turkish misdeeds so complete, that no 
departure from this principle can be 
considered. 

10. The people of Schleswig to be 
free to determine their own allegiance. 

The case of Schleswig is a funda- 
mental instance of the fashion in which 
Prussia and Austria used their might 
to override the principle of self-de- 
termination. The wrong done must be 
redressed. 

11. As reparation for the illegal 
submarine warfare waged by Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, these Powers 
shall be held liable to replace the mer- 
chant tonnage, belonging to the asso- 
ciated and neutral nations, illegally 
damaged or destroyed. 

In spite of repeated warnings, and 
in defiance of the pledges which they 
had given to the Government of the 
United States, then a neutral Power, 
the Central Powers have persisted in 
operations which, by their nature and 
by the fashion in which they were 
conducted, outraged both Interna- 
tional Law and common humanity. 
The question of punishment must be 
dealt with separately; that of restor- 
ing the ships or their equivalents, and 
of material compensation to the vic- 
tims and their families, cannot be 
subject to discussion or negotiation. 

12. The appointment of tribunals 
before which there shall be brought 
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for impartial justice as soon as possible 
individuals of any of the belligerents 
accused of offenses against the laws of 
war or of humanity. 

While I regard this condition as an 
essential preliminary to peace, as a 
just concession to the outraged con- 
science of humanity, I admit freely 
that its practical application is full of 
difficulty. I foresee the extraordinary 
difficulty of assigning responsibility; 
I recognize that during the actual 
conduct of war there are reasons why 
belligerents should hesitate to punish 
adequately those whom in normal 
times they would unhesitatingly con- 
demn. I offer my own solution of the. 
difficulty. It is that the appointed 
tribunals should act as Courts of 
First Instance. They would hear the 
evidence brought against the accused, 
and, if they found a prima facie case 
established against them, would refer 
them to their own countries for ulti- 
mate trial, judgment, and sentence. 
I believe that more stern justice will be 
done if nations which desire to purge 
themselves condemn their own -crim- 
inals than if the punishment were left 
to other nations which might hesitate 
to be severe lest they should invest 
the individuals punished with the halo 
of martyrdom. 

13. The former colonial possessions 
of Germany, lost by her in conse- 
quence of her illegal aggression against 
Belgium, shall in no case be returned 
to Germany. 

Germany’s possession of her colonies 
would have been inviolate but for her 
illegal aggression against Belgium, 
which brought England into the war. 
She has proclaimed that the fate of 
her colonies would be decided on 
the Western front; it has been so 
decided. She has proclaimed the uses 
to which, if victorious, she would have 
put her colonies; such uses must be 
prevented forever in the interest of 
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the peace of the world. Furthermore, 
there is this consideration, that, after 
what has happened, it would be as 
intolerable for Australasia to have 
New Guinea in German hands as it 
would be for the United States to have 
Germany in possession of Cuba. The 
colonies, therefore, cannot be returned 
to Germany, but their assignment as 
possessions, or in trusteeship, together 
with the fashion in which they shall 
be administered in the interests of their 
inhabitants and of the world generally, 
are matters for future decision. 

These are the indisputable condi- 
tions of peace which must be accepted 
in the second stage of the negotiations. 

I have dealt with the first two stages 
as logically separate and successive. 
In actual fact agreement on them 
might be coincident in time. In any 
event, acceptance of the indisputable 
conditions would be made before the 
guarantees required under the terms 
of surrender or of armistice had become 
accomplished facts. 

The conclusion of the first two 
stages, whether concurrent or con- 
secutive, will be the end of dictation. 
They form the preliminary to coépera- 
tion. They will be an earnest of a 
complete break with the past on the 
part of Germany. They will go far 
to satisfy the natural desire of those 
who demand that the guilty should be 
punished, and yet I believe that they 
contain nothing that is not imperative 
for a just and lasting peace. And I 
hope that their imposition and ac- 
ceptance will, in the subsequent stages, 
make it possible to take advantage, for 
the benefit of the world, of those 
powers of discipline and organization 
which Germany has perverted to the 
great harm of the world. 


Il 


The third stage should, I consider, 
consist in the appointment of a large 
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number of commissions to study and 
work out the details of the principles 
which I have enumerated. These 
will report ultimately, some of them 
quickly, some of them after months 
or years, to the Central Peace Con- 
ference. For my part I see no reason 
why the members of the commissions, 
if the principles on which they shall 
act are settled beforehand, should not 
be selected chiefly from among those 
who have the greatest interest in the 
matters to be settled. I do not see, for 
instance, why a commission consist- 
ing largely of Poles and Prussians 
should not be asked to work out the 
future frontier of Prussia and Poland. 
This may be thought the suggestion of 
an idealist. But I claim that in this 
instance the idealist is the realist. If 
our goal be lasting peace, then let us 
give every opportunity for arrange- 
ment and mutual accommodation be- 
fore we resort to compulsion. 

So far I have said nothing of the 
future government of Germany. The 
Germans assure us that the trans- 
formation of autocratic government to 
responsible government is taking place. 
I should like to believe them. I am 
certain that its accomplishment is 
necessary to Germany itself and to the 
final attainment of a just and lasting 
peace. I frankly admit that the per- 
fect form of government does not 
exist, and that the genius of Germany 
may evolve some form as good as, or 
even better than, existing constitutions. 

But Germany must understand that 
it will take time to convince the world, 
which has so much reason to distrust 
her, that this sudden change is to be a 
permanent reality. Fortunately, the 
stages which I have described do not 
require for their accomplishment more 
than the hope that Germany has set 
out on the right path. While the last 
stage is in progress there will be time, 
and more than time, to see whether 

















Germany realizes our hopes and what 
I believe to be now the wishes of the 
majority of her own people. 

For this last stage will mean nothing 
less than reconstructing the organiza- 
tion of the world, and establishing a 
new policy in which a League of Free 
Nations shall replace the old system of 
the balance of rival Powers. 

The accomplishment of a change so 
gigantic as the adjusting of national 
organizations to fit into new super- 
national machinery must be difficult 
and slow. Fortunately, the very steps 
necessary to make it possible are steps 
that will slowly make it actual. Let 
me select a few simple examples. The 
cessation of hostilities will leave the 
world short. of food, short of transpert, 
short of raw materials. The machinery 
that has regulated these during war 
will have to be kept in action beyond 
the war. Food will have to be rationed, 
transport will have to be rationed, raw 
material will have to be rationed. It 
is a world problem that can be settled 
only on a world basis, and there will 
be every opportunity, in the years of 
transition, to transform those economic 
relations which are forced upon us by 
necessity into a system which will 
meet with free and general acceptance. 

Intimately connected with these 
matters will be the problem of the 
returned soldier, whether wounded or 
otherwise, the problem of pensions, 
the problems of wages, housing, hours 
and conditions of work, regulation of 
child labor, female labor, and so forth. 
The equalization of those in different 
countries will be necessary to fair 
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rationing, and from this necessity will 
arise international conferences of work- 
ers which may be able to settle some of 
the most difficult questions of super- 
national organization. When the ques- 
tion of disarmament arises, some will 
demand as a fundamental necessity 
that their nation must have a large 
army or a large navy. Some will advo- 
cate, as an act of punishment or of 
justice, the disarmament of other na- 
tions. In the consequent negotiations 
it will soon be found that to insist on 
an unduly large army or navy is to 
saddle one’s country with a huge ex- 
pense; to insist on the disarmament 
of another country may be to present 
that country with a huge annual in- 
come that can be used in commercial 
rivalry. And so we may come to a 
condition in which, if there be inter- 
national security, there will be a con- 
test, not as to which ‘country shall 
maintain the largest navy and the 
largest army, but as to which country 
shall most completely disarm. 

I foresee international commissions 
at work for a long time, trying to 
establish frontiers, conditions of Par- 
liamentary responsibility, canons of 
international law, rules of international 
commerce, laws even of religious free- 
dom, and a thousand other conditions 
of national organization. In the very 
act of seeking the foundation for a 
League of Free Nations, and in slowly 
building up the fabric, we shall get 
rid of the passions and fears of war. 
By the mere endeavor to find the way 
to a better condition of the world, we 
shall bring this better condition about. 
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BY DR. C. HAGBERG WRIGHT 


Revo.utionary Russia thinks that 
England is as imperialistic as Ger- 
many, and, therefore, equally a foe of 
its revolution. We shall not so much 
as begin to understand the Russian 
problem until we recognize quite 
frankly that England — like the rest 
of the world outside Russia — does 
stand for conceptions and methods in 
politics and industry which revolu- 
tionary Russia rejects utterly. 

The Bolsheviki are very much out of 
favor just now. Our writers and talk- 
ers have emptied upon them a poor 
vocabulary of abuse, and, hoping to 
drive suburban pieties into the in- 
credulous hearts of refractory ‘Labor,’ 
have made of them a sort of ‘bogey- 
man.’ But it must be borne in mind: 
The Russian problem, the real Russian 
problem, is constituted, not by the 
violence of the Bolsheviki, but by the 
constructive thought for which they 
stand. We must get rid, once and 
for all, of the misleading notion that 
the Bolshevik leaders are mere scum 
thrown up by a vicious ferment. 
Happily, close to my hand there is an 
authority. ... On January 9, last, Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe wrote: 


To begin with, we must not — as most 
people here still do, I fancy — think of men 
like Lenin, Trotzky, and Chicherin as men 
of no account, mere mob-leaders, hooligans; 
Lenin is a student, thinker, writer. 

Lenin now has for many years been 
director of the Bolshevik Party, chiefly 
in exile. A man of highly cultivated mind 
but deliberately careless in dress and per- 
sonal appearance. Prefers to look like a 
peasant or a town laborer. An honest 
idealist. 
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There lies before me also a Rus- 
sian pamphlet written by Lenin be 
fore he became the head of a Russian 
Government. 


Our duty, therefore, if we wish to remain 
Socialists, is to go lower and deeper to the 
real masses. Therein was the whole mean- 
ing of the struggle with opportunism and 
of this struggle. To explain to the masses 
the necessity and the inevitableness of a 
break with opportunism, to urge them to 
an inspiring struggle with it, to teach them 
all the evil of national, liberal, and labor 
politics, that is the only Marxian line of 
advance for the workers’ world movement. 


Now, what was the man who wrote 
those words? Three things are clear. 
He was a Social Democrat, he believed 
himself to be doing a Marxian work; 
he was an Internationalist, he rejected 
all policies that are national; he was a 
Revolutionist. For him opportunism 
— the policy which adjusts reforms to 
opportunities which it does not make 
— was ‘the enemy.’ A further thing is 
also apparent. The writer had already 
envisaged ‘the dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat.’ From the same pamphlet I 


translate a few other sentences: 


Social Democracy does not aim only at 
the abolition of the division of humanity 
into small governments and of all particu- 
larizing of nations, and not only at the 
coming together of nations —it aims at 
the fusion of nations. 

We must teach the working classes to be 
indifferent to national differences. That is 
inevitable. The member of an oppressed 
nationality must be indifferent to the 
question whether his little nation belongs 
to its actual Government, or to a neighbor, 
or to itself. Without such indifference no 
one can be a Social Democrat. Interna- 
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tional Social Democracy requires a man to 
cease thinking of his own nation and care. 
He must place common human interests, 
general freedom, and equality above it. 
In theory all agree with this, but in 
practice it is different. Herein lies the root 
of the matter. In every case the Social 
Democrat must struggle against ‘small- 
nation’ narrowness and national particu- 
larism, for the good of the whole, the general 
good, for the subordinating of all interests 
that are mostly particular to those that 
are general. 


A new general order of things, based 
upon a world-wide integration, moral 
if not institutional, of the workers— 
that is what Lenin is thinking of, or 
dreaming of. 

It is clear that, in this modern world 
of ours, where the chief seats of ac- 
cepted authority — the forum and the 
market-place — are full of idols, such 
a man as Lenin would be a terrible 
iconoclast were opportunity and power 
given to him. But it is no less clear that 
Lenin is not merely an iconoclast. He 
has a constructive thought; beyond 
the destruction he intends he sees a 
new polity, a new civilization. The 
new civilization would be one based 
upon a new order in industry: the new 
polity would be one based upon the 
workers, upon those who are now, but 
then would not be, the proletariat. 
And neither the civilization nor the 
polity would be national. Each would * 
be the local and non-particularizing 
realization of a thought wholly general. 

The Soviet republic intends such 
a polity and such a civilization. The 
word ‘Soviet’ means Council. It has 
become familiar in England as the 
designation of those Councils of Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates which were 
established everywhere in Russia im- 
mediately after the fall of Tsardom. 
In the Constitution decreed on July 
10, last, the Russian State appears as 
‘a Republic of Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies,’ and 
is referred to under the novel desig- 
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nation ‘Russian Socialist Federative 
Republic.’ 

‘The present day Russian Soviet 
Government,’ said Mr. Louis Edgar 
Browne, ‘is really only the Executive 
Committee of a vast number of local 
village, town, and city Soviets in which 
there exists a real sound democratic 
idea of majority rule.’ This is what 
Lenin intended it to be. When he 
returned to Russia from Switzerland, 
he submitted — the narrator is Max- 
ime Litvinov —‘a new programme to 
his party and the people at large, of 
which the main plank was that Russia 
must become, not a bourgeois democ- 
racy, and, therefore, not a Parlia- 
mentary republic after the French or 
American model, but a Soviet republic 
— that is, a commonwealth in which 
the Central Power would belong to a 
Central Committee of all the Soviets 
in the country, and the local govern- 
ment would be carried on by the local 
Soviets of delegates from the working 
class and the poorer peasantry, as the 
sole organs of the State.’ 

The Soviets were not invented by 
the Bolsheviki, but Lenin, their chief 
mind, with an insight which is one 
of the surest marks of genius, saw at 
a glance their large possibilities. He 
envisaged a new kind of State. In 
September, 1917, he added to his 
pamphlet of July, the first of his works 
to be translated into English, a valua- 
able appendix, from which I sum- 
marize some paragraphs. 

The Russian revolution, now oc- 
cupying the centre of the quaking 
world’s stage, allows the careful ob- 
server to catch a glimpse of what 
that people really must be. The 
Russian people, struggling to assert 
itself, has in the travail of the revolu- 
tion given birth to a new creation, 
flexible, mobile, and yet persistent 
as are the thought and will it expresses. 
This creation is the Soviet. The trum- 
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pets of the March revolution, 1917, 
brought down the Romanov dynasty, 
and the rejoicing of the Russian 
people knew no bounds. But the 
events immediately following had a 
sobering effect upon the masses. The 
first burning question arose: ‘Is the 
revolution safe?’ As the embodied 
answer to this question, sprang up the 
Soviet, a revolutionary creation, a 
child of the people’s awakening con- 
sciousness. City, town, and village, 
as well as each unit of the army, all 
formed their local Soviets to safeguard 
the revolution. 

These local organs, always function- 
ing and, therefore, always reflecting the 
thoughts, desires, and will of the small 
communities they represent, send dele- 
gates to the capital, who form the 
Central’ Executive Committee of all 
the Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, 
and Peasants’ Delegates. The election 
to the central body is carried out on 
the basis of party lines, so that the 
central Executive Committee has al- 
ways represented all the various cur- 
rents and even undercurrents of the 
Russian revolution. 

Soon after the overthrow of Tsar- 
dom, the people felt that the newly- 
formed Provisional Government of 
Lvov-Rodzianko-Milyukov did not in- 
tend to deviate from the general poli- 
cies of the old régime. This popular 
feeling imparted itself to the local 
Soviets, which resulted in the second 
question: ‘Who is friend and who is 
foe?’ In other words, the Soviet was 
forced to explain the sense of the 
revolution. The first answer was a 
fermentation within the Soviets, re- 
flecting the people’s questioning mind, 
and this fermentation ended in the 
cleavage of the Soviet forces. Ma- 
terially the split manifested itself in 
the first ‘coalition government,’ headed 
‘by Kerensky. 

This second question was made more 
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vital and insistent by the Korniloff up- 
rising. It grew more and more ob- 
vious to the people that the ‘coalition 
government’ was merely an expression 
of the old order under a new name. In 
response to the growing popular un- 
rest, the rift in the Soviet deepened; 
whatever elements irresistibly tended 
to the right were pushed out by popu- 
lar pressure upon the left, and the 
result was the July insurrection. The 
Soviet thus emphasized the popular 
interpretation of the sense of the revo- 
lution. It is not merely a political 
revolution, but an economico-social 
revolution, and whoever thwarts its 
course is the people’s enemy. 

But if indeed this is the historical 
sense of the revolution, then arises a 
third question: By whom and how 
shall the issues of the revolution be 
promoted and realized in life? Of 
course, by the people, and by the 
power which expresses the people, by 
the Soviets. Such was the categorical 
answer given by the November up- 
rising, which forever put an end to the 
policy of coalition and alliances of the 


real revolution with the representa- 


tives of the dying old order. Thus by 
a process of elimination the Soviet was 
finally purified of the elements leaning 
toward the right; a process which 
showed that, as the individual hesitates 
before making his choice and stamping 
as his will one or the other of the ideas 
conflicting in his mind, so the Russian 
people hesitated before it found and 
expressed its conscious will. The Sov- 
iet made this possible. 

In brief, these are the three phases 
passed through by the Soviet from 
birth to manhood: (1) It issued from 
the very heart of the people as guardian 
of the revolution; (2) While growing, 
it served as the pendulum, the inter- 
preter of the revolution: (3) Fully 
matured as the volitional and intel- 
lectual organ of its parent, the people, 
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it became the instrument for realizing 
the issues of the revolution. 

Turn now to the Constitution of 
July. It is too long to reproduce in 
full, but its political aims are clearly 
expressed. 


1. Russia is declared a Revublic of 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peas- 
ants’ Deputies. All the central and local 
power is vested in these Soviets. 

2. The Soviet Republic of Russia is 
established on the basis of a free union of 
free nations, as a federation of national 
Soviet republics. 

3. The Congress of the Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies, 
considering it to be its fundamental duty 
to abolish all exploitation of one set of 
human beings by another and the division 
of society into classes; to suppress sum- 
marily all exploiters; to establish a Socialist 
organization of society and the victory of 
“Socialism in all the countries — further 
decrees: 

(a) In order to establish the socializa- 
tion of land, private land property is 
abrogated and all land is declared to be 
the common property of the people, and 
is handed over to the workers without 
compensation to the previous private 
owners, on the basis of equalization of 
rights to the common use of the land. 

(b) All forests, mines, and waters ap- 
pertaining to the State, as well as live- 
stock and fixtures, model estates, and all 
agricultural undertakings are declared to 
be the property of the nation. 

(c) As a first step towards the complete 
possession by the Soviet Republic of 
Workers and Peasants of all factories, 
works, mines, railways and other means of 
production and transport, the Soviet law 
concerning control by the workers and the 
Supreme Soviet of National Economy is 
ratified in order to insure the power of the 
workers over the exploiters. 

(d) As a first blow to the international 
capitalistic banking and financial system, 
the third Congress of Soviets discusses 
the Soviet law concerning the repudiation 
of loans contracted. by the Government 
of the Tsar, the landowners, and the 
bourgeoisie. 

(e) The nationalization of all banks is 
confirmed as.one of the means for the 
emancipation of the toiling masses from 
the yoke of capitalism. 

(f) in order to abolish all parasitic sec- 
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tions of society and to organize social life, 
@ universal conscription is introduced. 

The Russian Republic is a free Socialist 
community of all the workers of Russia. 
All the power within the precincts of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
belongs to the whole working population 
of the country, represented in the town 
and village Soviets. 

The Soviets in those regions which bear 
a special national character may form 
autonomous regional unions, at the head 
of which, as well as of any regional unions 
in general, are the Regional Congress of 
Soviets and their executives. 

These autonomous regional unions enter 
on the federal basis into the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

The supreme power in the Russian Social 
Federal Soviet Republic is vested in the 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets, and in the 
interim to the All-Russia Central Execu- 
tive Committee. 


I will now give some paragraphs 
from a regulation ‘on the eight-hours 
working day’—a regulation promul- 
gated from Petrograd a year ago, ‘in 
the name of the Russian Republic,’ by 
the Lakor Commissary ad interim. 


This law extends over all enterprises and 
business concerns independently of their 
dimensions or their owners, and over all 
persons working for hire. 

The working time as established by the 
rules of internal order of the enterprise 
must not exceed eight working hours every 
24 hours, or 48 hours a week, including 
the time necessary for the cleaning of the 
machinery and the putting in order of the 
place of the works. 

On Christmas Eve (December 24) and on 
the eve of Trinity Sunday all work must 
be stopped at noon. 

During night-time it is prohibited to 
employ women and workmen younger than 
16 years of age. 

In hiring minors younger than 18 years 
of age the following rules are to be ob- 
served in addition to those stated above: 
(a) boys younger than 14 years of age 
eannot be hired for work, (b) the working 
time of boys under 18 years of age cannot 
be of a longer duration than seven hours. 

Note: — From January 1, 1919, no one 
who has not attained 15 years of age can 
be hired for work, and from January 1, 
1920, no one below 20 years of age. 
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For specially injurious manufactures and 
works in which the workmen are subjected 
to the action of specially unfavorable con- 
ditions or the danger of professional poison- 
ing, the working time mentioned must be 
reduced. A list of such works and manu- 
factures with indication of the duration 
of the working time and other conditions 
for each separate work shall be drawn up 
by the Chief Department for factories and 
mining works. 

No women, or boys under 18 years of 
age are allowed to be occupied in under- 
ground works. 

No women, or boys younger than 18 
years of age are allowed to work overtime. 

The duration of overtime work of each 
separate workman shall not in any way 
exceed four hours during any two days 
running. 


What should one say to all this? 
One thing seems quite clear — the 
Bolshevik revolution was not merely 
the victory of a destructive force; it 
-. was also the victory of a constructive 
idea. Think of that idea what you 
will, it is a milestone in human history, 
and for many a long day and in every 
part of the world millions will see in 
it a signpost. Even if it be fallacious, 
it is a no worse case than some of the 
thoughts that have achieved, and to- 
day enjoy, much political credit, in 
circles quite respectable. I am no 
Social Democrat, yet it seems to me 
that, under the Soviet Government, 
the Russian revolution became a 
reasoned experiment towards freedom 
— novel (it is true) in method and aim, 
but profoundly interesting, and not 
without hopeful possibilities. Unfor- 
tunately, the Soviet Government has 
never had fair play. Had it been 
recognized by the Allied Powers, and 
we had accredited to it a first-rate 
mind, there would have been no need 
for it to call in the sanguinary safe- 
guard of the Red Terror. 

Why did not England recognize the 
Soviet Government? A people that 
celebrates France’s Day, glorifies Crom- 
well, and is proud of 1688 cannot ob- 
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ject to a revolution merely because it 
is a revolution. And, as a matter of 
fact, we did not object to the Russian 
revolution. In England as in Russia, 
the Tsardom was ‘unwept, unhonored’: 
in England as in Russia, we praised the 
Russian revolution, and even when a 
continuing revolution made Kerensky 
a Minister —‘ Kerensky the Red’ as he 
called himself — our plaudits did not 
cease. Indeed, we paid Kerensky a 
compliment which we then thought the 
highest compliment in our power — 
we called him ‘the Lloyd George of 
Russia.’ Thus far we were cordial, but 
when the destructive character of the 
Russian revolution became clear our 
thoughts rebounded to that palladium 
of the comfortable, law and order, and 
we withheld recognition. 

Shallow reasons have been put for- 
ward in justification of our Govern- 
ment’s attitude. It has been said, for 
instance, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment represented only a section of the 
Russian people, and came into being 
by a violent usurpation. No doubt the 
Soviet Government did represent only 
a section of the Russian people, but an 
American on the spct writes: ‘The 
Bolsheviki were extreme Socialists. 
They perfected the organization of a 
central clearing house for these thou- 
sands of Soviets. They used this or- 
ganization to spread their propaganda, 
and won over to their point of view 95 
per cent of the soldiers and 80 per cent 
of the peasant masses.’ Ninety-five 
per cent of the soldiers, 80 per cent of 
the peasants, these are larger percent- 
ages than would have voted in France 
for the restoration of the Bourbons 
after Napoleon’s first downfall. I can- 
not, however, bring myself to spend 
time over percentages. England did 
not refuse to recognize the Soviet 
Government solely because the Gov- 
ernment was ‘sectional,’ she refused 
also because strong forces in England 














— commercial, industrial, agrarian, po- 
litical — felt a kinship to things in 
Russia which the Soviet Government 
did not represent, and disliked very 
much indeed that which it did quite 
effectively represent. 

This brings me to the second objec- 
tion — the Soviet Government ‘came 
into being by a violent usurpation.’ I 
am inclined to ask, ‘What if it did?’ 
But that would miss the real point. 
The real point should be sought in 
the noun rather than in the adjective 
— in ‘usurpation’ rather than in ‘vio- 
lent.’ Dominant powers in England 
dislike the Soviet revolution because, 
in the revolution, the ‘People’ acted 
for themselves; they dislike the spon- 
taneity of freedom. A regulated free- 
dom, a freedom that will speak and 
act only through organization which 
between them they can control, is a 
very fine thing, and the pillar of the 
English State. 

The Soviet revolution should rather 
be considered as the removal of an ob- 
struction by the real authority. The 
first Russian revolution, the ‘revolu- 
tion which destroyed the Tsardom, was 
the work, not of the moderate parties 
in Russia, but of extreme parties — of 
the very forces that subsequently 
established the Soviet Republic. Those 
forces created the Soviets, and thereby 
gave to themselves an institutional 
form — the associated Soviets were 
the revolution organized. Whatever 
was outside the Soviets was not the 
real revolution. 

Between the fall of the Tsardom and 
the fall of Kerensky, this is what hap- 
pened in Russia. The organized revo- 
lution found itself everywhere ham- 
pered and hindered. The first Ministers 
of New Russia, although part of the 
revolution, were not of the revolu- 
tion. Bolsheviki called them reaction- 
ary, but this adjective has a meaning 
peculiar to Russia. From the point 
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of view of the real revolution, or, let 
us say, from Lenin’s point of view, the 
best that could be said for the new 
Ministers was that they were oppor- 
tunists whose opportunism was limited, 
not only by itself, but also by prefer- 
ences characteristic of the Intelligentzia 
and Bourgeoisie. And these Ministers 
continued to use the old administrative 
machine. No wonder there was trouble 
in Russia. 

Even the appointment of Ministers 
from the Left— Kerensky and his 
associates — did not improve matters 
much. The remedy, Lenin’s remedy, 
was drastic but very simple, ‘all power 
to the Soviets.’ He saw that the revo- 
lution could succeed only by becoming 
master in its own house, only by mak- 
ing the depositories of its authority 
the prime executors of its purpose. 
Now, the authority of the Russian 
revolution resided, and (after the 
first moments) had always resided, in 
the associated Soviets — Lenin made 
the associated Soviets the Government 
of revolutionary Russia. From Lenin’s 
point of view this was not usurpation 
—and for that point of view there is 
much to be said. 

The withholding of recognition tac- 
itly encouraged all those heterogene- 
ous elements in Russia that were 
adverse to the Soviet Republic. That 
was bad enough, but our political 
wisdom could not content itself with 
tacitly preparing civil war in Russia — 
it burst into speech. We were assured 
that England still had friends in Rus- 
sia — the friends indicated were in the 
anti-Soviet camp. We were told not 
once, not twice, that Russia was dis- 
abled by delirium but, when brought 
to her proper mind, would again be- 
come belligerent. Where were the 
physicians from whom we were to 
expect the cure of Russia? They also 
were in the anti-Soviet camp. Not one 
word did we say, not one thing did we. 
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do, to win the confidence of the Rus- 
sian people—the workmen, soldiers, 
and peasants. Thinking of our own 
interests in the war, not of the Rus- 
sian people, we planned an expedition 
to the Murman Coast — to-day that 
expedition is codperating (actually, if 
not formally) with every opposition 
force in Russia. 

The leaders of the Bolsheviki felt 
that their position was being under- 
mined. The moment came when they 
had to choose between flight and force. 
To save the revolution they chose 
force, and in their hands force became 
terror. Terrorism is wholly abhor- 
rent, and cannot in the long run achieve 
even a seeming success. Herein lies the 
Bolsheviki’s grave and fatal mistake, 
but it is only fair to bear in mind 
the nature of the task which the Bol- 
sheviki imposed upon themselves when 
they defensively assumed force. 

The anti-Soviet camp was a diffused 
enmity — an enmity which lived in a 
mood and was communicated by a 
word. Moreover, the reaction against 
the Soviet Republic was not merely a 
reaction by individuals—it was a 
reaction by groups and classes which 
the republic had not been able to 
assimilate. The prime energies of the 
reaction were nothing more nor less 
than a life become militant — the 
destructive life of those unassimilated 
groups and classes. The Bolsheviki 
chose force and used it radically. In 
other words, they set out to stop the 
reaction by rooting out the people 
whose life was its energy. The deeds 
of the Bolsheviki have been utterly 
wicked. To destroy wantonly the in- 
telligence and industry of Russia is the 
act of madmen, but having adopted the 
policy of force in what other way could 
the Bolsheviki make it effective? For 
me the terrorism in Russia is a grief 
of no ordinary kind. The situation 
which turned the Bolsheviki into Ter- 
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rorists was partly a result of the policy 
of the Allies, and the men who used 
the terror used it to save the revolu- © 
tion, to save what seemed to them the 
highest earthly good. 

I have given — moderately, I hope 
— a view of the disaster in Russia, and 
now I am much disposed to return to 
my books. One word, however, on the 
accusation leveled at the Bolsheviki 
that they are ‘pro-German.’ The 
truth is that they hated Germany 
much less than they hated capitalism. 
The military collapse and the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty were Tsardom’s death- 
bed gifts to the Russian people. 

Our preoccupation with the war has 
made us more than usually stupid. 
Russians say that England, no less 
than Germany, desires to make Rus- 
sia a tool of ‘imperialistic’ policies. 
Certain it is that our dealings with 
Russia since the revolution have been 
limited and misdirected. We have 
thought of Russia only or chiefly as a 
possible agent in the war. No doubt 
our preoccupation with the war is 
national and right, for the war is our 
chief concern — it is the one thing that 
matters. Were I to say ‘revolutionary 
Russia has something else to think 
about,’ that would give a misleading 
impression. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that something else is morally and 
politically paramount in Russia. Rus- 
sia’s demoralized and disorganized life 
has to be made whole. Until this be 
done Russia cannot be an effective 
agent in the war — cannot be an effec- 
tive agent in anything. The Soviet 
‘usurpation,’ as it is called, was an 
attempt to reconstitute Russia by 
establishing the revolution, an at- 
tempt to make the revolution a re- 
naissance, and it is quite certain that 
the New Russia it intended — Russia 
reborn in a Soviet Republic — would 
not have been pro-German. 

When one looks at the existing situa- 

















tion in Russia, one’s thoughts go back 
three hundred years — to the Smutnoe 
Vremia, the Period of the Trouble. 
Ivan the Terrible was succeeded by his 
‘humbly-gifted’ son Feodor. The new 
Tsar was practically an imbecile. 
When receiving an Ambassador he 
gazed, with a vacant smile, ‘first upon 
his sceptre and then upon his orb. It 
was his frequent custom to run from 
church to church, for the purpose of 
ringing the bells and having Mass 
celebrated. All his life he did shun the 
baubles and vanities of this world and 
think only of things heavenly.’ Physi- 
cally he was insignificant, his gait was 
awkward, and he spoke with a certain 
difficulty. He willingly surrendered the 
task of governing to his brother-in-law, 
Boris Godunov, and gave himself up 
entirely to prayer and humbleness.’ 
With the death of Feodor the dy- 
nasty came to an end. Ivan the Ter- 
rible had, it is true, left behind him 
another son, Dmitry, but he died be- 
fore his brother— murdered, men 
said, by Boris Gedunov. It was Boris 
who succeeded to the vacant throne. 
An able man, his short reign was not 
without splendor, and it conferred 
upon the Russian people more than 
one boon. But Boris was a ‘new man’ 
—a parvenu. The jealousy of the 
Boyars drove him to something like a 
Tsarish terror. Then an immense ca- 
lamity befell Russia. For three years 
there was famine in the land, suffering 
made the peasants brigands, and these 
wrought devastation far and wide, 
even up to the very walls of Moscow. 
For forty years Russia was torn to 
pieces by more or less successful pre- 
tenders and their foreign supporters. 
As a recent Russian writer puts it: 
‘The downfall of the political edifice 
carried along with it the decay of the 
social organism. There was no longer 
any government, no army, no adminis- 
tration, no justice, no moral order, no 
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moral sense — not even at the family 
hearth — for families were disunited, 
scattered, and destroyed. Violence with- 
out limit, and license without restraint, 
these were the preliminaries of general 
social paralysis, and it was in these 
that the revolutionary tumults ended.’ 
Russia was in the dust, but she uprose 
again. In the hour of supreme trial, a 
butcher, Minin, came forward in Nijni 
Novgorod and spoke to the Russian 
people: ‘If we wish to save the Empire 
of Moscow we must spare neither our 
lands nor our goods, let us sell our 
houses, let us enlist our women and 
children, and let us seek out a man who 
will fight for our faith, and lead us out 
to save our inheritance.’ They found 
the man, an obscure soldier — and 
Russia lived again. 

To-day we see Russia overwhelmed 
by new troubles, but where is the 
Minin? Some think he is in a Russian 
monastery — they think political sal- 
vation will come to Russia from the 
Russian Church. Were Russia still 
‘Holy Russia,’ were there even any 
considerable possibility that Russia 
will become ‘Holy Russia’ once more, 
the Church might be the needed and 
looked-for savior. But everything that 
aforetime made Russia ‘Holy Russia’ 
is broken, and in a Russia which 
has lost that historic sanctity the 
Russian Church is not a political force 
—scarcely a social force. In fact, never 
since the foundation of Muscovite 
Tsardom has the Russian Church been 
political. Her most conspicuous person- 
ality, Nikon, was no Laud. 

The savior — where is he? I do not 
know. In Great Russia, the Bolshev- 
iki are still the strongest party. It 
may be that some foreign force, or in- 
fluence from outside, will bring them 
down, but nothing in Great Russia 
itself is strong enough to overturn 
them, or could take their place. The 
Russian Reaction is, as I have said, 
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utterly heterogeneous. Apart from 
hostility to the Bolsheviki, it has no 
political unity. Neither the reaction 
as a whole nor any factor in it could 
establish a government which would 
be willingly accepted by the masses of 
the Russian people. 

Two things seem to me. indispens- 
able: Social Democracy — an urban 
thing, shaped and furthered chiefly by 
the characteristics and results of urban 
industry, should get rid of its urban 
limitations, and adapt itself to the 
peasants, who form by far the larger 
part of the Russian people. 

The Constituent Assembly should be 
convened. 

Litvinov has argued that the Soviet 
revolution needed no authority from 
a Constituent Assembly. There he is 
wrong. Since the Soviet ‘usurpation’ 
muck water has flowed under the Neva 
bridges, and that water has been 
deeply stained by blood. The Soviet 
Republic is no longer a_ sufficient 
authority for itself. Moreover, I find 
it hard to believe that a government 
which has used the Red Terror can 
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become permanent, or can heal. the 
wounds of Russia. 

‘Don’t be down-hearted about Rus- 
sia’ (writes a young Englishman from 
an interment camp in Germany where 
he has been since August, 1914). ‘If 
we are not choked up to the very neck 
with hypocrisy and self-deception we 
must see how infinitely human and 
natural all that chaos of terrorism, 
bloodshed, and robbery is compared to 
the organized horror. The more I think 
of that revolution the more it seems 
to me the greatest event of these years. 
It is the real turning point into the 
future. However ghastly and mis- 
guided, it is still the voice of humanity 
and is humanly understandable. Its 
very chaotic irresponsibility and blind- 
ness have something grand and true 
about them. And surely suffering and 
apparent failureare the very hall-marks 
of great events in this world. It is easy 
enough to point at the disaster and 
suffering and explain that their own 
ideas and actions are to blame, but 
who might not have said the same 
of that forlorn figure on Calvary?’ 














SERBIA AND JUGO-SLAVIA 


OnLy matters of supreme impor- 
tance, we may feel confident, would 
have brought the Serbian Prime Min- 
ister to London at a time when his 
Government is on the point of ending 
its long exile and the victorious Serbian 
army, with the help of the Allies, has 
recovered the greater part of Serbia. 
One reason for the visit is connected 
with the revictualing of Serbia —a 
problem that has had to be taken in 
hand on a far larger scale within a 
short space of time than was antici- 
pated by the Entente Governments 
or by the Serbians themselves. An- 
other reason, without doubt, is to be 
found in the anxiety of the Serbian 
Government to secure official recogni- 
tion for Jugo-Slavia. It would be idle 
to pretend that the situation in regard 
to the future Jugo-Slav State does not 
appear at first sight anomalous. The 
Allies have accorded whole-hearted and 
complete recognition to the Czecho- 
Slovaks, but have refrained from 
conferringa similar status upon the peo- 
ples who will form a still more formid- 
able barrier against any future thrust 
of Germany to the East. The cause 
for this reserve on the part of the Allies 
is not far to seek. The future Jugo-Slav 
State will comprise Croats, Serbs, and 
Slovenes, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the first and the last of these 
three units will not occupy a position in 
the new State permanently inferior to 
that of the Serbs. But under existing 
conditions, with the Croats and Slo- 
venes for the most part still subject to 
Austro-Hungarian rule, the Serbs have 
been the protagonists of Jugo-Slavia, 
and have inevitably imparted an en- 
ticely Serbian character to their con- 
ception of the Jugo-Slav State that is 


tobe. Their instinct may be absolutely 
true; the Jugo-Slav peoples may have 
no other desire than to range them- 
selves under the Karageorgevitch dy- 
nasty and to have Belgradeas their cap- 
ital. But the Allies would be showing 
scant courtesy to the Croats and Slo- 
venes if, in the absence of any official 
intimation of their views to this effect, 
they took a step which might be held to 
stereotype the Jugo-Slavia of the future 
as preéminently Serbian, to the exclu- 
sion of Croat and Slovene elements. 
In this matter the Allies are showing no 
distrust of Jugo-Slavia or lack of appre- 
ciation of the splendid heroism of the 
Serbian nation; they are adopting a 
perfectly natural attitude, and the only 
one strictly in accord with the policy of 
self-determination to which they are 
pledged. 

The omission on the part of the 
Allies of any public pronouncement re- 
garding the administration of Jugo- 
Slavia only calls for notice in propor- 
tion to the efforts made by the Serbian 
Government to secure the coveted 
recognition; and the more importunate — 
the Government becomes, the more 
likely is it to defeat its own purposes, 
as it is apt to lend color to the sus- 
picion, wholly unwarranted, no doubt, 
that it is seeking to register some 
advantage for itself, before the very 
considerable intellectual contribution 
to the new State that will be made by 
the Croats and Slovenes is accurately 
appraised by the Allied Powers. In 
regard to the political affairs of. all 
countries there is a time for speech 
and a time for silence. For those who 
have ‘inside knowledge’ the sole 


determining factor should be the good 
of the State, and in the case of the 
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728 SERBIA AND 
Balkans the common good of all the 
States comprised within the Peninsula. 
Unfortunately this test is not always 
applied. There has recently been a 
somewhat ruthless rending of the veil 
in front of Serbian politics, which has 
been in the interest neither of Serbia 
nor of Jugo-Slavia, for the reason that 
it is based on partisanship. It has, how- 
ever, rendered necessary some plain 
speaking, if the harm done is to be 
counteracted. The Near East stands 
inter alia for the peace and harmony 
of the Balkans, both as between the 
different States and within the indi- 
vidual States. We refuse to subscribe 
to the theory that there must always 
be strife in the Balkans, or that politi- 
cal parties must inevitably represent 
so many armed camps. It is impossible 
to set about the work of promoting 
the interests of the whole Peninsula, 
without recognizing the merits of each 
people and having absolute confidence 
in the future of each State. In many 
quarters, unfortunately, the worth of 
friendship is measured by the degree 
of undiscriminating partisanship with 
which a cause against another country 
or another political party is espoused. 
For refusing to lend itself to this time- 
honored but thoroughly bad practice 
the Near East is sometimes taken to 
task for an alleged unfriendliness to the 
very peoples the promotion of whose 
true interests, together with those of 
Great Britain, in these countries forms 
its raison d’étre. But because there is a 
political controversy raging among the 
Serbians, we see no reason for adding 
fuel to the flames, and for prejudicing 
the future interests of Jugo-Slavia. True 
friendship for Serbia would suggest 
the discountenancing of all intrigue, 
the pointing of the way to the undoing 
of mistakes already made, and the 
restoration of harmony between the 
political antagonists. We prefer the 
method of the Journal des Débats, 
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which urges the Serbian Government 
to form a common organ of adminis- 
tration with the Jugo-Slavs, to those of 
an English weekly, which merely in- 
dulges in vilification of M. Pashitch for 
the benefit of his political opponents. 
The bane of Balkan politics in the 
past has been intrigue, and so long as 
this evil is perpetuated, the States con- 
cerned must be prepared for some 
reserve on the part of the Allies. Even 
apart from the natural desire to leave 
the recognition of Jugo-Slavia open, un- 
til Croats and Slovenes as well as 
Serbians had won their independence, 
the Allied Powers could not fail to 
take cognizance of the fact that the 
Serbians are still the victims of that 
passion for intrigue which has proved 
the undoing of Balkan States in the 
past. The circumstances are a matter 
of common knowledge. There are two 
separate intrigues in progress. One is 
carried on with the connivance, if not 
the actual approval, of M. Pashitch’s 
Government, and the other is directed 
against his administration and, in par- 
ticular, against his retention of the 
Premiership. Into the history of the 
latter intrigue we do not propose to 
enter here; but it may be pointed out 
that Serbia as a whole must suffer from 
any attempt at this juncture to justify 
a sweeping denunciation of the Gov- 
ernment which has steered this heroic 
people through the storm and stress 
of the last four years to ultimate vic- 
tory. For, let there be no mistake, 
neither Balkan politicians nor their 
English partisans take kindly to half 
measures in indulging their contro- 
versial instincts. A political opponent 
is necessarily a Tsar, a Bolshevik, and 
a Bolo rolled into one, and if the Allied 
Governments took the accusations au 
pred de la lettre, they would withdraw 
their support from Serbia at once. 
Fortunately they can keep their heads 
where others lose all sense of propor- 














tion and of justice. The Balkan poli- 
tician may be good-humoredly for- 
given; but no condemnation of his 
English abettor can be too severe. The 
other intrigue is more subtle, and pos- 
sibly more prejudicial to the recogni- 
tion of Jugo-Slavia. It is the attempt 
of a band of Serbian politicians, aided 
by some Montenegrins, to bring about 
the complete absorption of Monte- 
negro in Serbia before the Montenegrin 
people as a whole can exercise the 
right of self-determination in the only 
way that the Allied Powers understand 
the expression. In urging the recogni- 
tion of Jugo-Slavia the Serbians, we 
The Near East 
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are confident, have no other aim than 
the gratification of the natural desire 
to have the status of the new Balkan 
Power established. But it is obvious 
that any seemingly imperialistic de- 
signs against Montenegro lend support 
to. the charge that they are scheming for 
a Jugo-Slavia which shall merely be a 
Greater Serbia, and must hopelessly 
compromise them in the eyes of demo- 
cratic allies. We trust that both these 
unworthy intrigues will be rigorously 
suppressed, and that the new era which 
is opening up for the Balkans will be 
clouded by none of the shortcomings 
and petty strife of the pre-war period. 


‘TO THE CITY’ 


Again the cry, ‘To the city!’ has 
been heard, and again, as in olden 
times, the city has been Constanti- 
nople. That cry, from which the very 
name of Stamboul is said to have 
originated — how often through six- 
teen centuries has it reéchoed! And 
with what strange issues for mankind! 
Those spectral hosts of Goths and 
Attila’s Huns, who swept through the 
world and vanished, those Bulgars and 
Saracens and Crusaders and Turks — 
all of them rallied to that cry, and 
some reached that destination. With 
that cry, generations of Russian Tsars, 
maintaining an impalpable and reli- 
gious claim as mystical successors to 
the Byzantine Emperors, could con- 
fidently appeal to the ecclesiastic de- 
votion and imperialistic avarice of their 
subjects. And with that cry the mod- 
ern Greeks, inspired by the heart-stir- 
ring pathos of a country unredeemed, 
could muster their frail battalions 


against an enemy many ages in pos- 
session, and counting ten to one. For, 
indeed, ever since Constantine, with 
an insight like genius, selected the 
fortress of Byzantium as a permanent 
bastion to the Empire, and the site of 
a fresher Rome, Constantinople has 
been a jewel to the world. As Napoleon 
said, ‘After all, the question for Eu- 
rope always remains: Who shall possess 
the city?’ 

And now that the great change, so 
often expected, and so often deferred 
by the mutual jealousies of obsolete 
Powers, has come at last, how greatly 
we must envy those who beat up once 
more against the current of the Dar- 
danelles, and again salute the city! 
If memories and history still count for 
anything since the broom of war has 
swept the world, think what memories 
are involved in that one name, ‘The 
Dardanelles’! The tale of Troy will 
always dominate those memories, for 
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it was along the narrow strip of beach 
upon the right of the entrance that 
Agamemnon anchored his ships during 
the siege of that little hill only a few 
miles inland. But we need not dwell 
upon the tale of Troy, nor upon the 
bridge of boats which the sappers of 
Xerxes threw across the rushing cur- 
rent, nor upon the naval battle which 
lost Athens her fleet and her suprem- 
acy, nor upon the passage of Alexander 
for the conquest of Asia, or the dimly 
recorded passage of Goths and Turks. 
For us that famous strait has more 
poignant associations, and its shores 
are haunted by memories of men whom 
we knew. Only three years have passed 
since that long peninsula which banks 
the strait upon the left or western side 
was the scene of one among the sternest 
and most heroic episodes of our history. 
That shallow curve of sand between 
rocky headlands at the very extremity 
of Cape Helles was the ‘W Beach,’ 
knewn for good reason as ‘Lancashire 
Langing.’ And just within the mouth 
of the strait, close beside the ancient 
castle of Seddel Bahr or ‘Barrier of the 
Sea,’ there lies the littleamphitheatre of 
sand and rock into which the ‘River 
Clyde’ vomited other battalions of 
that immortal Twenty-ninth Division, 
to face the tempest of bullets and shell 
which, out of silence, suddenly poured 
upon them from all the arc of neighbor- 
ing heights. And on the further side of 
that peninsula, looking over the Hgean 
to Imbros and Samothrace, there is a 
cove, enclosed by rugged and precip- 


itous cliffs and ravines, which will be . 


forever Anzac. 

What bay or hill or cliff or water- 
course upon the southern end of that 
peninsula is not familiar to our ears? 
What does not proclaim the record of 
our presence, or call up the memory of 
almost incredible deeds? From Jeph- 
son’s Post, round Suvla Point into 
Suvla Bay and the entrance to the 
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Salt Lake, past Nibrunesi Point, along 
Ocean Beach to Ari Burnu, along Hell 
Spit and Brighton Beach to Gaba 
Tepe, and further down from Fusilier 
Bluff, past Y Beach and the entrance 
of the Gully Ravine to X Beach, Cape 
Tekke, and Cape Helles itself, the 
outer coastline is marked with names 
given by our men or by their own 
exploits. And in the interior, but 
visible from the sea, rise the famous 
heights of Kiretch Tepe, Kavak Tepe, 
Chocolate Hill, Scimitar Hill, W Hill, 
Koja Chemen Tepe, Chunuk Bair, The 
Sphinx, Plugge’s Plateau, Maclagan’s 
Ridge, and, dominating the southern 
end, the squat but impregnable pyra- 
mid of Achi Baba. The once familiar 
names are aging now. They have 
passed into history. Shepherds graze 
their flocks over our fields of battle; 
and use our trenches or dugouts for 
pens and shelters. That gallant epi- 
sode appeared to end in failure. But 
time has justified its conception, and 
proved its sacrifices not in vain. As 
Mr. Winston Churchill, to whom the 
honor of conceiving the fine stroke of 
strategy belongs, well said in the 
House of Commons, ‘If ever there 
were any operations in the history of 
the world which, having been begun, 
it was worth while to carry through 
with the utmost vigor and fury, it was 
those.’ Alas! it was not with vigor and 
fury, that Sir Ian Hamilton’s efforts 
were supported from home. The only 
vigor and fury shown lay in discourag- 
ing criticism and secret detraction. 
Nor do insufficient supplies and sham 
reinforcements contribute to support. 
Had it been otherwise, who can doubt 
that the peace now at last within reach 
would have been won for us two years 
ago, and all the dead whom the world 
has lost in war since then might now 
be living? 

Such memories must fill the minds of 
our sailors now as they push up against 














the current of the Narrows, in safety 
at last, without fear of shore batteries, 
shore torpedoes, or those terrible rows 
of mines laid in the strait like the 
reticulations of a net, to and fro 
through which our submarines once 
felt their hazardous way. The ships 
issue into the Sea of .Marmora, and, 
crossing it, will round Seraglio Point, 
and pass into the very heart of the 
glorious city. Strange dreams of that 
city are painted upon the walls of 
great Mahometan houses, as upon 
the palace walls of the Tartar mil- 
lionaire in Baku; and strange dreams 
upon the cups and coffee trays of 
common Turks. But no dream can be 
stranger or more lovely than the sight 
of that city itself. For it lies compact 
upon both sides of a long and peaceful 
inlet of the sea. It is distinguished by 
white and lofty minarets, more beauti- 
ful than any Christian spire;.and by 
domes for which Justinian’s church, 
dedicated to ‘Sophia,’ the Wisdom of 
God, provided a model which no man 
who has seen that miracle of space 
captured and beautified for man’s 
highest ends will ever forget. Its 
streets and houses rise upon successive 
hills, and even an English manufactur- 
ing town that is built upon a hill may 
have its beauty. Add the gardens, the 
cypress groves, the varying color, the 
splendor of air and sky and sea, and 
one may conceive a city beautiful 
beyond the imagination of the world, 
and yet a reality of existence. 

For the associations of history, they 
crowd too thickly upon the mind. To 
leave the old Byzantium out of count, 
what a story is hidden in that city from 
the time when first Diocletian planned 
the scheme of a second Rome, just 
before he retired into seclusion to 
construct the great palace at Spalato, 
waving farewell to a world which he 
fondly imagined could not much longer 
escape the peaceful and unpatriotic 
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effeminacy of the Christian doctrine. 
So it was, as we said, his young con- 
temporary, Constantine, who, inspired 
by more youthful hope, embodied the 
idea, and chose the site out of all the 
world. But of the city’s destinies let 
us for the moment recall but one, and 
that the saddest. It befell on a Black 
Tuesday of May, 1453, in sad memory 
of which no Orthodox Greek will to 
this day willingly undertake any new 
enterprise upon a Tuesday. To recall 
the circumstances of that tragic event, 
by which the whole history of Europe 
was diverted, and from which, in spite 
of the intervening centuries, the pres- 
ent war may be traced, we may quote 
a few sentences from the city’s great 
historian. Of the night before the 
final assault, Gibbon writes: 


The Emperor (Constantine Palwologus) 
and some faithful companions entered the 
dome of St. Sophia, which in a few hours 
was to be converted into a mosque, and 
devoutly received, with tears and prayers, 
the sacrament of the Holy Communion. 
He reposed some moments in the palace, 
which resounded with cries and lamenta- 
tions, solicited the pardon of all whom he 
might have injured, and mounted on 
horseback to visit the guards and explore 
the motions of the enemy. The distress 
and fall of the last Constantine are more 
glorious than the long prosperity of the 
Byzantine Caesars. 


And of the abhorred day itself, he 
writes: 


In that fatal moment the Janizaries 
arose, fresh, vigorous, and invincible. The 
Sultan himself (Mahomet IT) on horseback, 
with an iron mace in his hand, was the 
spectator and judge of their valor.... 
The cries of fear and of pain were drowned 
in the martial music of drums, trumpets; 
and attaballs.... From the lines, the 
galleys, and the bridge the Ottoman artil- 
lery thundered on all sides; and the camp 
and city, the Greeks and Turks, were in- 
volved in a cloud of smoke, which could 
only be dispelled by the final destruction 
or deliverance of the Roman Empire... . 
The number of the Ottomans was fifty, © 
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perhaps a hundred, times superior to that 
of the Christians; the double walls were 
reduced by the cannon to a heap of ruins; 
in a circuit of several miles some places 
must be found more easy of access or more 
feebly guarded, and if the besiegers could 
penetrate in a single point the whole city 
was irrevocably lost... . 

It was thus that, after a siege of fifty- 
three days, Constantinople, which had 
defied the power of Chofroes, the Chagan, 
and the Caliphs, was irretrievably subdued 
by the arms of Mahomet the Second. Her 
Empire only had been subverted by the 
Latins; her religion was trampled in the 
dust by the Moslem conquerors. 


Whether the relics of that religion 
will now rise again from the dust; 
whether that fatal breach, still visible 
in the walls, where the last Christian 
Emperor fell, will now become a shrine 
of reviving worship, those are ques- 
tions which will immediately occupy 
ecclesiastic minds. To the statesman 
who seeks the advantages of mankind 
rather than of his country or a sect, 
the future of the city presents difficul- 
ties more complicated, and perhaps 
more serious. It may be doubted 
whether even the Red Sultan himself 


would in a whole century have caused 
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so much bloodshed as Christian kings 
and emperors have caused in the last 
four years. But since that fatal Tues- 
day, the Turk has lain like a blight 
upon the Near and Middle East; and, 
by the consent of all, the Turk has 
shown himself incapable of ruling, al- 
though he ruled. The mystic claims of 
Russia, which held this country in ter- 
ror for nearly a century, and then were 
silently conceded, have been happily 
swept away with the Tsars and all 
their trumpery. What, then, is to 
become of the exquisite city now? 
Shall it be transformed into a modern 
Greek capital, leaving Athens deserted? 
Or shall a commission, or perhaps 
America, take it in charge, as a pledge 
for the service of all peoples? Or shall 
the League of Nations occupy it as a 
noble though far-distant home? Na- 
poleon’s question still awaits solution, 
and it is still one of the problems of the 
world. But for the moment our minds 
are full only of envy for those who 
now behold that magic city in her 
beauty once again, so beautiful, so 
enchanted, no matter who may be her 
owner. 














THE FUTURE OF UKRAINA 


BY W. CZERNIEWSKI 


Tue invasion of Galicia by the 
Ukrainians has not come as a surprise 
to the Poles. It was always common 
knowledge that the Germans, even 


when Austria was still their greatest - 


ally, encouraged dreams of a great 
Ukraina. It will be remembered that 
in one of my previous articles, I 
pointed out that the Ruthenian move- 
ment in Eastern Galicia was created 
by the Austrians and financed by the 
Germans. Now we see that the Ger- 
mans not only encouraged, but ac- 
tually participated in the invasion of 
Poland by the Ukrainians. Ukraina, 
as I have said before, has been created 
by the Germans. Their watchword 
has always been Divide et Impera. 
They tried to play the same game with 
the Flemish of Belgium, and success- 
fully accomplished their object with 
the Little Russians. With the latter 
they achieved success because the 
general weakness of Russia made it 
comparatively easy to create a State 
within the former Russian Empire. 
Even so such a State can only exist 
as an artificial creation. 

When, a few weeks back, it was a 
matter of urgent importance for Ger- 
many to send reinforcements to the 
Western front, it was decided to with- 
draw the garrisons in the East. The 
Ukrainian Government was filled with 
anxiety at the proposal, fearing for its 
very existence. The friends of General 
Skoropatzky made no secret that with 
the withdrawal of German troops their 
rule would come to an end, and the 
continued existence of Ukraina rest 
on very fragile tenure. The Germans, 





however, left behind them as many 
troops as they could possibly spare 
and for this reason: the continued ex- 
istence of Ukraina is of vital importance 
to the Fatherland. And independent 
Ukraina would rule out the possibility 
of Russian recuperation as it would 
cut her off from the Black Sea, and it 
would also weaken Poland, which at 
the present moment represents theonly 
stable element of Northeastern Eu- 
rope. On the other hand the existence 
of Ukraina is only possible by the 
support of Germany, and for these two 
reasons a mutual friendship and agree- 
ment has been established. In pur- 
suance of this policy the Germans have 
not only encouraged the Ukrainians, 
but have actually participated in their 
aggressive enterprises. Thus, at the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, vast terri- 
tories of Russia, of Lithuania, and of 
Poland were offered to the Ukrainians, 
and we find the same procedure re- 
peated now when the Germans are 
marching across Eastern Galicia. 

Now it is obvious that the Poles, 
who represent 40 per cent of the in- 
habitants of Eastern Galicia — the 
remainder being Ruthenians, Jews, and 
Germans — cannot give up the ter- 
ritory claimed by Ukraina any more 
than France can resign Alsace and 
Lorraine. It will be seen, therefore, that 
a state of war between Poland and 
Ukraina. is imminent, a condition of 
things which Germany most devoutly 
desires. It must be remembered that 
the Germans are most anxious for their 
Eastern frontiers. They are preparing 
to defend their claim to Dantzig and 
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Silesia at the Peace Conference by 
diverting Polish national energy from 
the West and concentrating it upon 
the East. They plan to meet Polish 
demands at the Conference, with the 
accomplished fact of a Ukrainian 
State which includes Eastern Galicia. 
Faced by such a proposition general 
attention would be diverted from the 
question of German Poland. Ukraina, 
prompted by Germany, would plead 
its right of self-determination on the 
basis of a small nationality. It must 
be remembered, however, that such a 
nationality never existed until Ger- 
many created it. Nor can the State 
be considered small since it occupies 
territory inhabited by 30,000,000 peo- 
ple. The continued independence of 
Ukraina would mean that the richest 
part of Russia will remain a German 
colony. 

The tragedy of Poland in this crisis 
is that she has no army to resist in- 
vasion. The Germans have made every 
endeavor to create a Polish army since 
they occupied Warsaw. But the Poles 
understood perfectly well that such a 
force created by the Germans would 
strengthen the Central Powers, and if 
not actually used on the Western front, 
would automatically relieve the Ger- 
man troops kept in the East. The 
Poles, therefore, deliberately thwarted 
the design by continual delays and 
open opposition. It is true there were 
Polish legions in Galicia but these 
troops mutinied against the Central 
Powers and were eventually disarmed, 
while the Polish troops who fought 
on the side of the Russian army were 
ultimately overwhelmed. Thus only a 
few remnants of the Legionaires and 
those soldiers who sucgeeded in escap- 
ing from the Russian, Austrian, and 
German armies are ready to fight 
General Skoropatzky. They are brave 
men, but cannot be regarded as an 
army. Since the real Polish Govern- 
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ment has been established in Warsaw, 
however, the Poles have commenced 
to organize an armed force. I say the 
‘real’ government because the Cabinet 
of M. Swiezynski is the first Cabinet 
which did not seek German recogni- 
tion. It came into existence without 
regard to the wishes of the invaders 
and is therefore entirely independent 
of them. 

Obviously, however, it must take 
a considerable time to organize an 
army in a country devastated by war- 
fare from which Russians, Austrians, 
and Germans have enlisted hundreds 
of thousands of men. There is, however, 
a Polish army on the Western front. 
That army might now be sent to 
Poland without any difficulty. Aus- 
tria is out of the war. Her railways are 
at the disposal of the Allies; there is 
no obstacle to the dispatch of Polish 
troops together with an Allied con- 
tingent to Northeastern Europe. 

The effect of such a move would be 
immediate. Once such an army en- 
tered the Polish territory lying between 
Germany and Austria, German in- 
trigues in the East would automati- 
cally end, and the recuperation of 
Russia would be a possible proposition. 
I suggest that this move should be 
made without any regard to the armis- 
tice with Germany, because whatever 
may be the issue of the Peace negotia- 
tions, only military occupation can 
restore equilibrium in the East. The 
Germans may foreswear their under- 
takings and disclaim their agents. But 
even if they wish to stop the intrigue 
with Ukraina they could not do so 
in the present position of affairs. 
Threatened by Polish and Allied 
troops, the German Ukrainian State will 
fall to pieces as suddenly as it came 
into existence. This is not the only 
argument which can be used in favor 
of sending an army to Eastern Europe. 
At the present moment Germany relies 














on the fomentation of dissensions be- 
tween the Poles and the Ukrainians. 
As I have said, she intends to use the 
disintegration of the East as a lever to 
force her aims in Prussian Poland. 
Once, however, she realizes that there 
is a foe in the rear with whom she 
will have to deal the case is completely 
altered. She will no longer be in the 
position to confuse the issues of the 
Peace Conference, but supremely con- 
scious of the existence of an army in the 
East she will be forced to carry out 
the obligation imposed on her by the 
Allies. 
The New Witness 
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Such a condition of things would 
have far-reaching effect. German in- 
fluence, shorn of its power, German 
prestige utterly smashed, would mean 
the decline of Bolshevik rule, with a 
consequent restoration of Russia. Most 
important of all, there would once 
more come into existence a powerful 
independent commonwealth, consist- 
ing of all the ancient parts of Poland 
within her historic boundaries. Free 
of all German influence, relieved from 
the menace of Prussia, Poland would 
emerge strong and independent, a true 
ally of the Western Powers. 


ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND 


BY GEORGES GOYAU \ 


MonsEIGNEUR IRELAND, who has 
recently died at the age of eighty, in 
his far-away archbishopric of Minne- 
sota, had at three different times 
brought loving messages from America 
to France. He knew at the end of his 
life that the effusion of American blood 
had justified them, and that American 
victories, won with us and for us, had 
brought them to fruition; and I sur- 
mise that this news filled the last 
hours of his life with supreme joy. 

This priest had two passions: Amer- 
ica and France. He was an old pupil 
of our little seminary of Meximieux; 
he loved, in our France, the ‘land of 
his youth,’ the ‘mother of his ideas,’ 
the soil where he ‘felt that his soul 
grew young again.’ I seem still to 
hear him, in 1892, in the hall of the 
Société de Géographie, having at his 
right hand Eugene Melchior de Vogué, 


and at his left Albert de Mun, pouring 
forth with his whole heart and soul a 
veritable hymn to the glory of France. 
He loved France as an American, be- 
cause she had helped America to be- 
come the America of to-day; he glori- 
fied our missionaries of the seventeenth 
century, our soldiers of the eighteenth. 
At that date, which was not so long 
after Sedan, our grief found consola- 
tion in the discreet thrills of hope. 
Monseigneur Ireland knew how to 
arouse it. Holding his head erect, in 
order to make us hold ours so, and look- 
ing fixedly, eloquently at his spell- 
bound auditory, he spoke to us thus: 

‘We owe our liberty to you. It is 
little more than a century ago that the 
English colonies were fighting for their 
independence. Their soldiers were 
brave and devoted. Victory, however, 
did not favor their banner; they were 
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filled with doubts as to the future. 
Suddenly the French soldiers, led by 
Rochambeau and Lafayette, appeared 
in America; and the united Americans 
and French were invincible.’ 

At this point of the address, the 
stenographic account inserted: Sensa- 
tion, The sensation is renewed when 
we read it again to-day — to-day, 
when Americans and French are once 
more united. 

The weeks which Monseigneur Ire- 
land spent in Paris, in July, 1892, 
coincided with a decisive moment for 
French Catholicism. A blow dealt by 
Leo XIII had made a great impression 
in France. Polemics appeared in great 
numbers concerning the Encyclical 
upon rallying to the Church; some, 
by an interpretation which deprived it 
of all meaning, strove to put it out of 
sight; others retorted by ascribing to 
this ray of pure light the cruelty of 
a thunderstroke, and were not dis- 
pleased that a certain number of 
Catholics felt aggrieved by it. It was 
at this moment that Monseigneur Ire- 
land appeared, and pointing us to a 
whole new world far beyond our own 
narrow horizon, he bade us look at the 
American republic, where the Church 
was strong and free. 

‘I must not finish this part of my 
talk,’ he said to the Sociéé de Géo- 
graphie, ‘without telling you that we 
American Catholics are to-day rather 
proud of the fact that the republic 
has received the approbation and the 
special benediction of the Holy See. 

‘In accordance with our Monroe 
Doctrine, I do not propose to interfere 
with other countries’ affairs; but I 
must say that I have a deep feeling of 
gratitude in my heart for the great 
country which caused the republic 
to be canonized by Leo XIII. 

‘Until now, when I came to Europe, 
I heard myself spoken of as a bishop 
who was more or less dangerous be- 
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cause I was a democratic, a republican 
bishop: they almost considered me a 
heretic. Perhaps they said to them- 
selves: “These ideas do very well for 
over there, but that is because the 
Americans are not yet over-civilized.” 
I hardly dared say anything, or at 
least I should not have used the proud 
words of to-day to express the thoughts 
of my soul. 

‘This time, on arriving at Rome, I 
heard these words from the elevation 
of the Vatican: “Of all the forms of 
government which the Church has 
recognized and made trial of, she could 
not say-which, up to the present time, 
has brought her more evil or more 
good. Now she will make a serious 
trial of the republican form.” And I, 
as an American, said: “ You will suc- 
ceed in your experiment.”’ 

A few days later, Monseigneur Ire- 
land accepted an invitation to dine 
with the young people of the Catholic 
Club of Luxembourg. ‘The other 
evening, Monseigneur,’ slyly observed 
the Abbé Fonssagrives, chaplain to the 
Club, ‘you converted us to the Ameri- 
can republic.’ 

And Monseigneur answered, ‘We 
American citizens know very well that, , 
if we neglect the American republic, : 
she loses a little of her beauty and her 
strength. Therefore we keep watch 
over her. And if those who are in at- 
tendance on her are not worthy of her 
inspiration, we substitute other senti- 
nels. In this way she is always beauti- 
ful, always young, always powerful. 
I am not here to teach. But if you 
wish republics everywhere to be like 


the American republic, you must 


have the same consideration for them, 
that American citizens have for their 
republic. 

It is not too much to believe that 
that evening more than any other, 
was, for several of those present, a sort 
of road to Damascus. They had sat 

















down at the table, accusing the re- 
public, and her alone, of all the dis- 
tresses of the Church; they rose from 
the table, believing that, to a certain 
extent, they had themselves to blame. 
The voice of Monseigneur Ireland, at 
the risk of being a cause of scandal, had 
wrought this miracle. 

He was in love with his America, as 
the believer with his faith. At Balti- 
more, in 1889, he had prophesied 
thus: ‘ 

‘The centre of gravity rapidly 
changes its place, and in the near future 
America will lead the world. We can- 
not help believing that America has 
received a special mission, glorious for 
us and beneficent for the whole race, 
to create a new political and social 
order founded, more than any of the 
preceding régimes, on common human 
fraternity.’ 

Again, in 1892, he appeared as a 
prophet of American greatness: 

‘In the course of history, , Provi- 
dence has chosen now one nation, now 
another, to serve as a guide and model 
for the progress of mankind. Now that 
the greatest era that the world has 
ever seen begins to dawn, what nation 
will Providence choose to guide the 
destiny of mankind? That noble na- 
tion, I see before me: gigantic of stat- 
ure, benign in all her features, full 
of life in the freshness and morning of 
her youth, dignified as a matron in 
the prudence of her progress, her hair 
floating in the cherished breath of 
freedom; it is she,— one cannot doubt 
it on seeing her,— it is she, the queen, 
the conqueror, the mistress, the teacher 
of future ages.’ 

_Tt was on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Chicago Exposition that 
the thought of Monseigneur Ireland 
and his noble words thus conceived 
the future. And when he, the Catholic 
Archbishop, consecrated the impend- 
ing sovereignty of America over the 
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world, he considered that he was 
speaking, not only as an American 
citizen, but as a churchman. For the 
churchman in him loved America as 
she was. She was to him the educative 
land where the Church had learned 
to enjoy liberty; the land of tolerance 
where, without hindrance,: she lived 
her life to the full. Innumerable voices 
from this side of the ocean spoke to 
Monseigneur Ireland of a conflict be- 
tween the Church and the age; he 
answered in the true filial spirit: 

‘It is in the United States that the 
modern world movements are felt in 
their greatest intensity. It is here that 
the natural order shows itself under 
the best conditions, and displays all 
its energy. It is here again that the 
Church, freed from all governmental 
oversight and from all despotic usages, 
can, like the son of Isaiah, choose its 
own weapons and, marching straight 
against the advancing foe, bring about 
more rapidly the end of the conflict.’ 

The apology for America and the 
apology for the Roman Church, which 
‘there breathed the free air of the 
republic and derived benefit from it,’ 
were constantly mingled on his lips; 
with his mind’s eye he saw ‘the tri- 
umphant church in America, and the 
truth of Catholicism borne on the 
wings of American influence all over 
the world. 

I do not believe that any American 
could have presented America to the 
French people as Monseigneur Ireland 
has done; and when, in 1892, after 
having first talked with Parisian so- 
ciety, then with the young men, and 
then with the priests, the Archbishop 
of Saint Paul left us, he might have 
credited himself with having familiar- 
ized the French Catholics with certain 
modes of procedure, and with having 
revealed to them the many reasons 
which should draw their hearts to 
America. 
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Monseigneur Ireland came again 
to France, in 1899, to bring the hom- 
age of America to the religious heroine 
of France, Jeanne d’Arc. For an hour 
and a half, at Sainte Croix d’Orléans, 
he glorified Jeanne d’Arc, the mes- 
senger of God, who belonged not to 
France alone, but to the whole of 
mankind. And this panegyric of our 
national saint gave him an opportunity 
to extol the historic vocation of our 
race throughout the history of France, 
and to interpret the Gesta Dei per 
Francos. 

As a consecrated orator, he had to 
draw a lesson from the history of 
Jeanne d’Arc. He drew this one for 
our country: 

‘People of France, defend your 
country, defend her for her children, 
defend her, I beseech you, for the 
Church and for mankind.. The magni- 
ficent rdle which has been allotted to 
her in history has not come to an end. 
The protection which God. vouch- 
safed her at the time of Jeanne d’Arc 
is the pledge of a destiny to which he 
may summon her at any time. To-day, 
as of old, France is needed to help the 
Church and mankind. The twentieth 
century needs her no less than the 
fifteenth did. May the French hearken 
to the voice of God and answer 
worthily to the vocation of France.’ 

In another part of his address the 
sentiments of civism with which his 
priestly soul overflowed brought to his 
lips a hymn to France for all that 
which America owed her: 

‘I am sure that my country will 
ratify the words which I speak to 
France to-day in her name. I offer 
America’s homage to France. Amer- 
ica has not forgotten the deeds, that 
France performed in her behalf. The 
names, borne by more than a hundred 
lakes and river, cities and States, in 
America, repeat to the successive gen- 
erations of the American people the 
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honored names of explorers and mis- 
sionaries, sons of France. The Star- 
spangled Banner of America, that sym- 
bol of her life and hopes, repeats con- 
stantly to America herself and to the 
whole world, that brave soldiers of 
France saluted it on the day when it 
was first unfurled under the blue sky; 
and that among those who embraced 
the cause of national liberty, of which 
it was born, there was a Louis XVI, 
a Lafayette, a Rochambeau. America 
thanks France and prays that the 
friendship of the past may be the 
friendship of the future between them.’ 


In 1899, speaking as a churchman 
at a church ceremony, he had prayed 
for Franco-American friendship. On 
the 4th of July, 1900, Paris saw again 
the noble figure of the orator standing 
in the bright sunlight, between the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. He came this 
time to proclaim that friendship and 
define it; and this time it was in the 
name of President McKinley, in the 
name of the United States Congress, 
in the name of American youth, in 
the name of seventy-five million citi- 
zens, that Monseigneur Ireland raised 
his voice. 

The statue of Lafayette, offered to 
France by American school children 
and members of Congress was to be 
dedicated on the Place du Carrousel. 
A resolution of our Chamber of Depu- 
ties emphasized the significance of this 
proceeding by thanking the nation 
across the seas ‘for the gift of a monu- 
ment which would perpetuate mem- 
ories between the two nations, which 
were equally sacred to both.’ At the 
foot of so eloquently symbolical a 
statue, it was fitting that America 
should speak, the whole of America; 
and the authorities of that great na- 
tion, the majority of whom are Prot- 
estants, did not believe that they 
risked arousing the Protestantism, or 














that they were false to an abstract 
principle, when they entrusted to 
Monseigneur Ireland, the ‘Roman’ 
Archbishop, the functions of spokes- 
man of the State. ‘No more eloquent 
representative of American. patriotism 
could have been chosen, nor any man 
better qualified to give worthy expres- 
sion to the sentiments of gratitude and 
affection which bind our people to 
France,’ President McKinley wrote to 
him. General Porter, American Am- 
bassador to France, read the letter of 
the President, and Monseigneur Ire- 
land rose, to fulfill the ‘solemn duty of 
announcing to the whole world the 
gratitude of America to France.’ 

He told the epic story of the sup- 
port which France brought to the 
sacred rights of a new-born nation, 
lending her arm and her blood in its 
cause. He told it at length and fully 
evoking Louis XVI with Lafayette, 
and Vergennes with Rochambeau. 
America thanked the whole of France 
through him—France of the old 
régime and France of modern times. 

“Yes, the friendship of France was 
benignant; her generosity was chival- 
rous. The republic of the United 
States made its entrance into the great 
family of nations, leaning on the arm of 
France, irradiated by the splendor of 

er history and strong in the strength 
of her gigantic stature.’ 

He called upon Lafayette—that 
Lafayette whom the sculptor had 
brought back to life — to tell France 
for all time, how the heart of America 
was beating for her, and to be a con- 
necting link between the two. Six 
more months and the new century 
would begin. Monseigneur Ireland 
bent his tall form over the cradle of 
the new century, and like the call of a 
bugle came the words of his prophecy: 

‘Side by side, as formerly at York- 
town, the two powerful champions of 
the new century stand in the arena of 
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the world — America and France, both 
of them republics to-day, both re- 
publics to-morrow, republics by the 
decree of the final arbiter of the po- 
litical destinies of nations, the will of 
the people. 

‘America and France have the noble 
mission to give to the universe a living 
lesson of civil and political liberty.’ 

At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury Monseigneur Ireland was one of 
the most ‘representative’ men of Amer- 
ica. When in 1907 he laid the first stone 
of his future cathedral, of which part of 
the cost was paid by Protestant liber- 
ality, President Roosevelt addressed 
an official telegram of congratulation 
to him, in which he said: ‘In. this 
fortunate country of ours, liberty and 
religion are natural allies and proceed 
hand in hand.’ Only certain German 
influences murmured and agitated 
against the Archbishop; they did not 
approve of Monseigneur Ireland’s ener- 
getic opposition to the plotting of a 
member of the Prussian Centre, Cahen- 
sly, who wanted the German immi- 
grants to have bishops of their own 
nationality. The Roman Church would 
thus have become the accessory of a 
German colonization of America: the 
cry of alarm raised by Monseigneur 
Ireland averted this misfortune. 

He lived long enough to see the Ger- 
man intrigues, which aimed at nothing 
less than the subjugation of America, 
crudely unveiled and frustrated; long 
enough also to see the initiative of M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux and of the Franco- 
America Committee multiply the con- 
necting links between the two nations; 
long enough, in short, to see them, 
united fraternally, begin to save the 
liberty of the world. He foresaw, be- 
fore his death, that our close contact 
with the machinery of American 
democracy and our more profound 
familiarity with the spirit which ani- 
mates it, would cure us, in the long 
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run of our vexatious prejudices against 
the idea of authority and the spirit 
of organization. The echo which came 
to his ears from France, revealed to 
the venerable Archbishop that the 
mingling of the American troops with 
the French people, put most oppor- 
tunely before their eyes the example 
of a republican army, where the 
religious idea appears as a national 
factor and where official homage con- 
secrates the idea of God. And that 
must have given pleasure to the heart 
of an Archbishop, to the heart of an 
American. 

Where is the time when many among 
us were inclined to consider American 
civilization as a purely material civili- 
zation, concerned only with making 
the dollar bear fruit, and when M. 
Firmin Roz anticipated the realities 
of history by revealing to the readers 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes the 
depth and height of American idealism? 
Monseigneur Ireland, coming from a 
small seminary in France, and having 
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become a Catholic metropolitan in the 
United States, was one of the first 
messengers of this idealism among us; 
and the promise which he brought us 
from President McKinley has been 
kept by President Wilson. The name 
of Lafayette has played the part which 
Monseigneur Ireland requested it to 
play. 

And when I remember that ardent 
flame, that splendid serenity of a soul 
trusting in the future, that longing to 
govern facts by moulding them in ac- 
cordance with a religious faith, my 
sadness rejoices that over his death- 
bed soared the glorious achievement of 
having been, through his oratorical 
revelations of France, the first to pro- 
claim the event that hereafter domi- 
nates the history of the two worlds. 
M. Paul Bourget called him in 1893, 
‘one of the greatest men of our time.’ 
M. Paul Bourget has the talent to see, 
to measure, and to place; and on that 
day the novelist had the vision of the 
historian. 

















WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE THEATRE? 


BY DENNIS EADIE 


It is an old question, and every now 
and again something brings it to our 
minds afresh. It has been forcibly sug- 
gested to me of late by the Commemo- 
rative Pageant at Drury Lane Theatre. 
For that recalled the great traditions of 
the London stage. 

By contrast the state of the theatre 
at present shows up so poorly that it 
seems very worth while to ask ‘Why?’ 
We are in the fifth year of the war, the 
nation’s activities have been roused to 
an unexampled degree, and what has 
the theatre to show for it? Except at 
the ‘Old Vic.,’ Shakespeare has not 
been played in London since the first 
year of the war, the classics have been 
unrepresented, and the crop of English 
plays worth remembering has been ex- 
ceptionally poor. At the moment there 
are thirty-five West End theatres in 
full swing, and only five plays, exclud- 
ing war melodramas, by English au- 
thors are being performed at them, 
while musical plays, revues, and Amer- 
ican-made pieces occupy twenty stages. 
What is the reason for this state of 
things, and who is responsible for it? 

In a sentence, the answer seems to 
me to be that the theatre has been con- 
verted from an art to an industry, con- 
trolled by business men or theatrical 
speculators. Its centre is no longer the 
stage, but the office. If we look back 
for signs of the thin edge of this wedge, 
the irruption of Mr. Charles Frohman 
appears to have been the first. Mr. 
Frohman, who in his own way was an 
enthusiast for the theatre, attained his 
success by ‘cornering’ plays, authors, 
and actors. In order to do this he 


bought plays he had never seen or read, 
with no prospects of producing them, 
raised the scale of salaries, and paid 
higher fees to well-known authors in 
order to control their entire output. 


‘Then he proceeded by lavish produc- 


tion to distract the eye, and set a stand- 
ard of luxury beyond the reach of 
more modest managements. In short, 
he made a business of the theatre, and 
where he began others have continued 
without his enthusiasm. They saw, or 
thought, that ‘there was money in it,’ 
and acted accordingly. But, the risks 
in theatrical production being greater 
than in other businesses, they took the 
obvious course from their own point of 
view by playing for safety, and avoid- 
ing experiments. 

Now the stage lives by experiment; 
otherwise it does not progress, and if it 
does not progress, it gets behind the 
times. But the business man or specu- 
lator does not see this. To him the pro- 
duction of a play is the supplying of a 
commodity which he wants the public 
to buy in large quantities and quickly. A 
great picture may remain unappreci- 
ated for years,a great book may not sell 
well immediately on publication, but a 
play to be successful must fill a theatre 
at once, or it is, in most cases, scrapped 
as uncommercial. So, having once es- 
tablished his control of the theatre by 
means of the, money at his back, the 
business man or speculator seeks the 
obviously popular, and regulates his 
programme by what he thinks the public 
will like. Not being an expert in drama 
he has to guess the public taste by 
what he sees succeed. If Manager A. 
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puts on, let us say, a ‘spy play’ which 
draws, Managers B., C., D., E., and F. 
immediately search for similar plays, 
and are surprised when the indifferent 
specimens of the class fail. Then they 
are once more at a loss to know what 
type of play to produce until a success 
somewhere else gives them a lead. 
(Note carefully, what type of play, not 
what play.) 

The situation, then, is, that the ma- 
jority of theatres are either run entirely 
as money-making concerns, by syndi- 
cates of speculators, or with the actor 
partners controlled by the business 
partners. The first is clearly fatal to 
art in the theatre, while there would be 
less objection to the second if the busi- 
ness partners always understood their 
business. But methods are tolerated, 
and encouraged, in theatrical affairs 
which would be laughed at in others. 
For example, there is enormous ex- 
penditure on detailed advertising in 
newspapers. This is unnecessary, be- 
cause the theatre is‘not a competitive 
industry within itself. The more suc- 
cessful plays there are, the greater the 
prosperity of the less successful, and an 
announcement in form of a time-table, 
recording the names of plays and per- 
formers at each theatre, is all that is 
really required. If all the theatres in 
London agreed to amalgamate their 
advertisements on hoardings and in 
newspapers, theatrical business would 
not suffer by a hundredth part of the 
money that would be saved. 

Under the competition produced by 
the rule of the business man or specu- 
lator, every theatrical expense has risen 
enormously — rents have been swollen 
to gigantic proportions hy sub-leases 
and sub-tenancies, productions have 
become more and more costly, salaries 
have attained heights unthought-of 
fifteen years ago. And yet the price of 
seats remains unchanged. I am not 
suggesting that it should be raised; I 
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merely ask the question: What sort of 
business man is he who willfully allows 
his every expense to grow when he 
knows he cannot increase his returns? 

So much for the modern system. 
Now what of the old? Some years ago 
it was the cry that the actor manager 
was the curse of the stage. But look at 
the records of the Bancrofts, the Ken- 
dals, Irving, Hare, Wyndham, Tree, 
and Alexander, and what do they 
show? The specialized production of 
the plays each was best fitted to put on 
the stage, i.e., the experts doing the 
work they understood. They made 
mistakes, as is only natural, but they 
were their own masters, and their fail- 
ures were their own. To-day just as 
many mistakes are made, and we see 
everything sacrificed to financial con- 
siderations. ‘You can’t do that play; 
there’s no money in it,’ says finance, 
oblivious of the fact that he may be an 
expert in money, but that does not 
prove him to be an expert in plays... 
and the play is not put up. Twenty- 
five years ago, when Alexander pro- 
duced The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
everyone predicted failure, but he took 
his risk, and won artistic and financial 
success. He was able to do this because 
the final decision lay in his own hands, 
but of how many could this be said 
now? The actor managers may have 
used the theatre at times to exploit 
themselves and their ideas, but is that 
less desirable than to have no ideas to 
exploit beyond money-making? 

It was urged that they hampered the 
authors, because they wanted only 
plays with good parts for themselves, 
and in consequence sacrificed theactors 
who supported them; but now that 
their generation has passed from the 
stage, are things any different? The 
‘star’ system still exists, more ram- 
pantly even than in their day, but the 
‘star’ is not the master of the theatre, 
but the servant of the syndicate which 
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uses his or her name to make money for 
them. 

If you ask how it is, if there was so 
much good in it, that the old order 
disappeared, the answer again can be 
short. Those old leaders of the stage 
came into their own before the busi- 
ness man laid hold on the theatre. 
Their management was an established 
thing, and they were able to rely on 
their following and prestige to support 
them. But with a few exceptions the 
younger actors, who might have taken 
up the positions they vacated, have 
never had the same chances. They 
were hampered by the grip of the huge 
expenses, and the heavy losses which 
must occasionally ensue from them, 
initiated by the theatrical business 
man. They could not start on a mod- 
erate scale, and so build up an edifice 
of their own, but were forced into big 
undertakings, where big profits were 
the only ones worth trying for. What 
use would it be to make a thousand 
pounds or so on a successful play when 
the expenses of a new production would 
more than swallow it up? 

So the speculator got hold of the 
theatre, and used it as a machine to 
make money. He did not care for the 
drama itself, and when he saw that 
musical comedy, or revue, or the 
music-hall could be made more prof- 
itable, he extended his activities to 
them all, sometimes simultaneously. 
Consequently, the opportunities for the 
legitimate actor in his own line grow 
less and less, and he is driven, in order 
to earn a living, into the lighter form of 
entertainment and cinema work. That 
his art benefits by such changes no one 
will maintain, and meanwhile the pre- 
cious years for perfecting himself in his 
legitimate work are slipping away. 
Equally has the author suffered; unless 
he is in a position of financial inde- 
pendence, he has to supply what the 
business man demands, or he is labeled 
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uncommerical or highbrow. Incident- 
ally, the theatre having been reduced 
to an industry and a commercial un- 
dertaking, it has followed as a nat- 
ural consequence that it has been only 
recognized as such by the State. The 
result of this has been that the Actors’ 
Association, the only corporate body 
the profession possesses, is taking steps 
to convert itself into a trades union, 
and is now proposing to include under 
the same membership ‘actors, variety 
artistes, concert artistes, dramatic au- 
thors, any person engaged as performer, 
author, producer, either in connection 
with the moving picture industry or on 
the stage.’ This speaks for itself. 

Such is the position to-day, and 
when the men from overseas have come 
to the centre of the great Empire to 
which they belong, they have found its 
theatres mainly occupied by enter- 
tainments which profess to do no more 
than show them song and dance and 
funny men to while away an idle hour. 
It may satisfy some, but surely the 
proportions are all wrong. 

But we are told ‘we must cater for 
the men in khaki; they only want to be 
amused.’ That may have been sound 
enough in earlier days, but now, when 
the whole nation is in khaki, unless it 
has other equally important work to 
do, it cannot hold good any longer. 
Men’s whole natures are not changed 
because they have become soldiers. 
Yet the same story is told, and, no 
doubt, when peace comes we shall still 
hear a variation of the old cry, ‘ After 
all the horrors of war, people don’t 
want to be made to think in the thea- 
tre.’ Apply the same argument to any 
other creative art, and how ridiculous 
it sounds: ‘You must only compose or - 
play ragtime; no one will listen to any- 
thing else.’ ‘It’s no use writing or pub- 
lishing serious books, or poetry; people 
won’t read anything but trash.’ ‘You 
must only paint or exhibit pot-boilers, 
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or nobody will look at your work.’ 
‘Why go in for scientific research? We 
want to win the war.’ 

What is the remedy? It is always 
easier to pull to pieces than to build up, 
but in this case reconstruction is less 
difficult than usual. 

The balance of power must be re- 
adjusted; money must be the servant 
of art, and not the master; the experts 
must come more into their own, and 
restore a simpler standard, which does 
not demand the enormous profits neces- 
sary to-day, in order to make sufficient 
money for speculators. They must cut 
down unnecessary expenses, so that 
they can afford to produce plays of 
merit and interest, which, though they 
may not appeal to everybody or run 
for six months to crowded houses, will 
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bring back to the theatre the thinking 
section of the public, which now is kept 
away. There is still another side to the 
present state of things. What in these 
days is the effect created by the theatre 
on the audiences and, incidentally, on 
the nation? The stage is one of the 
greatest influences a country possesses, 
whether for good or bad. Can we hon- 
estly assert that at the present time 
this influence is being exerted to the 
best possible advantage? Are the great 
theatrical traditions of three centuries 
to be abandoned for a class of enter- 
tainment that can hardly pretend to 
stimulate the true ideals of the rising 
generation? If so, what sort of a future 
are we providing for it, and how are we 
helping it to cope with the tremendous 
problems thac will confront it? 


THE OLD VIOLIN 


BY ANNA WAHLENBERG 


Ir was entirely dark in the little 
living room; only a cozy fire was burn- 
ing. Mrs. Olga Gardt had moved her 
chair a little away, to protect herself 
against the heat from the fireplace, 
but over the figure of her son there 
played a tinge of fantastic red. The 
young man was comfortably seated, 
playing softly on the precious old 
violin, the family treasure. 

Lately he hardly ever played on the 
other violin he had for practice. He 
probably thought that he was now so 
efficient that he might be allowed to 
handle the wonderful instrument and 
make it sing according to his pleasure. 
To make himself worthy of inheriting 


this treasure, was the reason that he 
had wanted to learn to play the violin, 
in spite of the heavy work in schooland, 
later, at the University. 

Mrs. Gardt thought of her own life. 
She was not as musical as her son. 
But when she was a child, she too had 
tried to learn to play, so that she might 
familiarize herself with this strange 
instrument and be able to call forth its 
wonderful strains. 

Smilingly she looked at her son. He 
had such a beautiful expression while 
he was playing, that she thought it 
must reflect something of his inner- 
most soul— the something that she 
jealously longed to get a glimpse of, 
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and for which she was daily watching; 
but she asked herself if it were not 
getting further and further removed 
from her as time went on, and he grew 
into manhood and independent ways. 
But now, while he was playing, she 
felt that there was unity between her 
and her only child. The same chords 
that vibrated in her heart, resounded 
in his. It was not enough that he 
had her features. They were kindred 
spirits. He was entirely hers, soul of 
her soul. And it had always been that 
way. It almost seemed to her as if his 
father had no share in him; he had 
died early, and the few times he had 
seen the boy, while his steamer was 
lying in port, had left no memory in 
his son’s mind. 

Suddenly the music took on a new 
color. She recognized the sonata he 
was playing, but not the way he was 
playing it. There was an ecstasy, a 
quivering that was strange to her. 

‘But, William, how you play!’ she 
said in surprise. 

He answered only with a smile, and 
continued to play. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to her that she had heard that 
sonata played before, but by some- 
body else. 

“Oh, yes, I remember, it was Anton 
Siegel!’ 

William nodded, delighted. He was 
proud to be able to imitate so that it 
at once could be recognized. But Mrs. 
Gardt leaned back in her chair with 
closed lips. 

‘It is not beautiful,’ she remarked 
dryly when he had finished. 

“Of course it is beautiful — a great, 
an ingenious interpretation, which I 
only wish I could imitate still better.’ 

Mrs. Gardt moved nervously on her 
chair. 

“Well, I am glad that you can’t,’ she 
said. ‘It is bad enough that you allow 
yourself to be so much influenced by 
him as you do. The evening he was 
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here, it was a perfect torment for me 
to listen to him. I know it is con- 
sidered bad taste to criticize his play- 
ing. But it is unhealthy and hysterical, 
like himself. I thought it was dis- 
gusting that he should be allowed to 
use the violin; and after he had gone, 
I rubbed the violin for half an hour, 
so that it should not contaminate 
you.’ 

There was a vexed expression in 
William’s dark eyes when he looked at 
his mother. She rose impetuously from 
her chair. 

‘I don’t see why you are so preju- 
diced against him,’ he exclaimed. 

“In the first place, it was you who 
made me dislike him. Don’t you 
remember, how you spoke of him, 
when you both were in the Academy 
together, what a life he led in those 
two rooms of his, which were in a 
remote part of his parents’ home. 
There was drinking, and queer people 
visited him. Then you were indig- 
nant; now you are lenient.’ 

As she spoke, the words became 
more and more bitter. They had 
touched the keynote of a matter that 
had long worried and vexed her. 

‘At times, when it has been hard for 
me to get along and make both ends 
meet, I have been tempted to sell the 
violin,’ she said. ‘Now I wish I had 
done so, for then you would not have 
learned to play, and you would not 
have met this Siegel!’ 

William pushed back the hair from 
his forehead. He was irritated and 
felt uncomfortable, and he began to 
get angry. 

‘You treat me as if I were a child,’ 
he said. ‘You do not believe that I 
can take care of myself, but think that 
I allow myself to be remoulded by 
everybody with whom I come in touch. 
But I must remind you that Iam more 
than twenty years old, and that I 
really do possess some judgment, and 
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that I am not wax in the hands of my 
friends, as you seem to believe.’ 

The mother was silent. Perhaps she 
had been too impetuous; her deep 
love for her boy rose like a strong 
wave, and she went up to him and 
placed both her hands on his shoulders. 

‘Promise me one thing, William,’ 
she said earnestly. ‘Don’t go any more 
to Siegel.’ 

‘That I can’t promise,’ he said, dis- 
missing the subject. 

‘But if I beg you not to do it?’ 

‘I am going this evening.’ 

It came so suddenly, almost brutally. 
She thought it looked as if he were 
pleased to fling this retort into her 
face. There was defiance in his glance. 
He was going to show her that he was 
not to be treated like a child. 

She withdrew her hands, she stood 
and leoked at him. There was some- 
thing between" them after all, some- 
thing that separated them. He slipped 
away from her. Formerly she had the 
first place in his thoughts, but it was 
different now. And now he wanted to 
make her feel how powerless she was. 

It hammered in ‘her temples, she 
felt almost dizzy. She had only one 
thought, and that kept whirling in her 
brain; she was powerless, absolutely 
powerless. But he was mistaken! She 
would show him that she would not be 
content to be overlooked and despised! 

“If you go to him, William,’ she said, 
‘I shall at least prevent him from 
coming here. He only comes here to 
play the violin; and if you go to him 
to-night, I will sell it.’ 

The young man started, but he did 
not answer. 

“You remember,’ she continued, 
‘that when Sundin repaired it, he 
offered me three thousand crowns for 
it; he will be willing to give the 
same amount to-day, and we need the 
money.’ 


William was still silent. But now 
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he started to wrap the violin in the 
silk cover; then he placed it in the box 
and put it where it belonged. Her eyes 
followed him. He pulled his chair back 
to its place; he went toward the door 
of his room; he stood on the threshold. 

‘Remember, William, that the mo- 
ment you are gone, I telephone to 
Sundin.’ 

‘That does not concern me,’ he said 
in a superior tone; ‘the violin is yours,’ 
and the next minute he had closed 
the door. 

She remained standing in the same 
place. She shuddered, when she real- 
ized what she had done. Sell the 
violin — but that was hitting at his 
heart. 

But then, was that not what she 
really wanted? She wanted to show 
him that she did not intend to be 
treated as a person without impor- 
tance, whom he did not have to con- 
sider. And yet — what had she done? 

Would he really go— would he 
make her carry out her threat? She 
heard him move about in his room. 
Was he dressing? Was he really going 
to leave her without saying good-bye.’ 

She sat down before the fire, where 
only a few embers and ashes were left. 
She could do nothing but wait. And 
the long minutes crept slowly by, 
slowly while she waited in painful 
suspense. It was insanity to do what 
she was about to do, and he who 
already considered himself to be a 
full-grown man, he must see it. _Per- 
haps he would come back and talk 
over matters with her once more. But 
no, he would not come, he was ob- 
stinate like herself. 

The door opened. He was dressed 
in his evening clothes. He stopped in 
the door, but did not come into the 
room. 

‘Good-bye, mother,’ he said in a 
calm voice. 

‘Are you going to Siegel?’ 
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‘Yes, indeed. You know I have ac- 
cepted his invitation.’ 

She turned away, put her elbows on 
her knees, and rested her chin on her 
hands. A moment later she heard the 
door close and the street door slam. 
He really had gone! 

She thought a moment, then she 
went to the telephone. She rang up 
the music store, hoping that the 
owner would be out. But no, it was 
he who answered the telephone. And 
with a few words they arranged that 
he should call at her house the next 
day. 

She hardly closed her eyes all night. 
And she was so tired and nervous 
during breakfast that she was afraid 
of losing her self-control. Not until 
they left the table did she touch upon 
the subject on which she knew all his 
thoughts were centred. 

‘Sundin comes at one o'clock,’ she 
said. 

‘It is too bad: I have a lecture at 
that time, else it would have been 
interesting to be present.’ 

He left; and she walked nervously 
from one room to another; she could 
not sit still. She took up one thing 
after another, and time after time 
she was tempted to telephone to 
postpone the call. But she did not 
yield; she had told William that the 
man was coming and she was bound 
to keep her word. 

At one o’clock sharp the music 
dealer came. 

Smilingly and amiably he began at 
once to talk about the violin, about 
its wonderful tone, which he remem- 
bered so well from the time he had it 
to repair. It would be exceedingly in- 
teresting to renew acquaintance with 
it; he would have to investigate to see 
if the instrument had kept its mar- 
velous qualities. He took the box 
down and opened it. The violin was 
taken out of its silk cover, and the 
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man began to play, first a few chords, 
then a melody. 

Mrs. Gardt had placed herself at the 
window, as far away from him as pos- 
sible. She did not want to see the 
dear violin, the family treasure, which 
had been handed over to strangers. 
She felt like a traitor, not only to her 
own son, but to her whole race, and 
the clear sounds of the violin hurt her 
like bodily pain. 

Suddenly she heard somebody come 
into the room, and, turning around, 
she saw William step softly over the 
carpet, exchanging a discreet greeting 
with the player. He seated himself in 
an arm-chair and listened. 

He had cut his lecture and come 
home, she thought. Did he want to 
see the violin once more. which he 
had considered his own property? Or 
had he only come home to sit there 
as a reproach? At this thought, the 
blood rushed to her face. Did he 
think that he could impress her in this 
way? She would show him that he was 
mistaken. 

The last tone of the violin died 
away. The player looked up. 

*Yes,’ he said, ‘the tone has not 
changed. I am willing to pay the same 
price I offered you before — three 
thousand crowns.’ 

‘Three thousand crowns,’ Mrs. Gardt 
repeated slowly. 

Now the moment had come that 
must decide. But she could not force 
herself to say yes. The man thought 
she was considering his offer, and 
began a long harangue about the won- 
derful opportunity he was giving her. 
The price was too high; he did not 
know how he ever should get his 
money back; but because he had 
made her the offer, he would keep to 
it. 

While he was talking, she suddenly 
thought that he was afraid she con- 
sidered his offer too low. There was a 
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possibility of delay, perhaps a rescue, 
and she grasped it with enthusiasm. 

‘Three thousand is not enough,’ she 
said; ‘I must have six.’ 

The music dealer started, his face 
showed immense disappointment. But 
soon he smiled again. It pleased Mrs. 
Gardt to jest. Surely she must under- 
stand that the violin was not worth 
that price. No doubt it had a beautiful 
tone, and the name was not unknown, 
but after all, it was not a Kremoneser. 

‘My price is not too high,’ she said, 
“I will not sell it any cheaper.’ 

The dealer put down the violin, 
buttoned his coat, and looked very 
melancholy. 

‘If you had told me that over the 
telephone yesterday, you might have 
saved me the trip.’ 

The reproach struck her as being 
just. Really she had not done the 
right thing by him, and she hastened 
to apologize. 

She shook hands with him. William 
bowed, and the music seller went to 
the door, saying a few words about 
being at her service, if she should 
change her mind. 

The tension gave way. She had 
gained time. While she accompanied 
him to the door, she turned over in 
her mind how she would explain things 
to her son. 

But before reaching the door, the 
man turned and said in a querulous 
voice: ‘I will meet you halfway, Mrs. 
Gardt; I offer you four thousand!’ 

She was quite disconcerted. She 
stepped back, gasping for breath, be- 
fore she could answer. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Sundin, I keep my 
word. Nothing less than six thousand. 
What a lucky thing I was not modest 
about the price!’ 

His face fell; he bowed, and at last 
he was gone. 

Mrs. Gardt returned slowly to her 
worktable, without having the courage 
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to look at her son, whose eyes followed 
her everywhere. The silence became 
oppressive. 

‘I could not make up my mind in 
a hurry,’ she said apologetically. ‘I 
thought it would be better to get 
somebody else to give his opinion 
about it.’ 

‘Four thousand is not a bad offer,’ 
William remarked. ‘Some time ago I 
asked Siegel what he thought the 
violin was worth, and he answered 
four or five thousand, hardly more! 
And he knows all about those things.’ 

The bell rang. The maid opened the 
door, and a moment later the music 
seller stood in the door of the living 
room: 

‘I beg your pardon, madam, but 
I remembered that I have a customer 
who is searching the city for,a good 
violin; perhaps he does not mind pay- 
ing a high price. As I have my eye on 
him and I should like to help you too, 
perhaps I can pay six.’ 

All color had left Mrs. Gardt’ s face. 
She walked a few steps toward him. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Sundin,’ she said: 
‘I will give you an answer to-morrow.’ 

The amiable smile on the dealer’s 
face gave way to an expression of the 
most boundless surprise. She got the 
price she wanted, an absolutely sense- 
less high price, and yet she would not 
give him an answer till to-morrow! 
He did not succeed entirely in finding 
calm and polite expressions, when he 
left her this time, saying that he would 
hardly make her the same offer, if she 
did not make up her mind sooner. But 
it made no impression on her. She 
wanted time. 

Finally, when he had really gone for 
good, William went over to his mother, 
who was sewing with great energy. He 
stood a while leaning on the back of 
her chair. 

“You could not do it, mother,’ he 
said finally. 
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‘Could not! Of course I could! I 
both can and will, only I must have 
time to think it over.’ 

‘No, you could not sell the violin, 
mother! Nor could I go to Siegel last 
night.’ 

She looked up: she caught his 
arm, she drew him down to her and 
put her arms around his neck. 
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‘You did not go? But why did you 
not tell me till now?’ 

‘I wanted to see if you had the 
heart to do it! But you could not 
do it, little mother. However much 
we try, neither of us can do anything 
that will really hurt the other!’ 

She did not answer — she only held 
his head in her hands, and kissed him. 


WILSON AND ‘HOUSETOP’ DIPLOMACY | 


BY IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


In a memorable debate in the House 
of Commons certain pacifist members 
introduced a motion pleading for a 
‘Standing Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs,’ modeled on the American lines. 
On this occasion Mr. Trevelyan dwelt 
upon the Labor Manifesto, which 
expressed ‘gratification that Mr. Wil- 
son had so decisively proclaimed the 
doctrine of open diplomacy.’ As a rule 
(the speaker pursued) ‘what was 
wanted was the maximum of publicity, 
not the maximum of secrecy.’ And 
specially cited for condemnation were 
the arrangements with Russia over 
Constantinople and with Italy over 
Dalmatia. 

Mr. Balfour had no difficulty in 
demonstrating the fundamental dif- 
ference between American diplomatic 
methods and our own. This he did with 
skill and tact, not unmixed with the 
satiric banter of which he is a master. 
But the Foreign Sectetary did not go 
far enough. Had he stated the facts 
fully he could have shown the Ameri- 
can President as an absolute Dictator 
in international relations. 


It is clear that the almost limitless 
power given to the Chief Executive of 
the United States, both by tradition 
and the Constitution, are not at all ap- 
prehended by the advocates of ‘house- 
top’ diplomacy among us. The Ameri- 
can Foreign Minister, as Mr. Balfour 
pointed out, has no place in Congress 
at all. Neither have the other nine 
members of the Presidential Cabinet. 
‘The American system is, that Minis- 
ters of the day depend upon the Presi- 
dent of the day. Now, the President is 
elected by direct popular election, and 
during his term of office he is in that 
sense quite independent of the ap- 
proval, or disapproval, of Congress.’ 

“What this House desires,’ Mr. Bal- 
four went on, ‘is to be in contact with 
the Ministers who control its affairs, 
and to turn them out if it does not like 
them.’ The American Congress has 
no such power to ‘turn out’ Cabinet 
Ministers. They are the President’s 
own nominees, responsible to him 
alone. As the incarnation of the peo- 
ple’s sovereignty, the Chief Executive 
is his own Foreign Minister. The State 
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Secretary isa mere bureaucrat, the 
instrument of the President’s personal 
policy. 

And a more ‘undemocratic’ office 
than the Staite Department does not 
exist, from Downing Street to the 
Bab-i-Ali of Stamboul; any cultured 
American will frankly tell Messrs. 
Ponsonby and Trevelyan as much. It 
is above all things ‘aristocratic’ and 
secretive; and this I propose to show 
in the briefest survey of its working, 
from the day of James Monroe and 
the menace of the Holy Alliance to 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese 
affair — not forgetting Woodrow Wil- 
son’s long and silent grapple with the 
‘dynamite diplomacy’ of the Central 
Powers, both at home and on the high 
seas. 

Let me say at once that Wilson has 
many times changed his mind, as Ger- 
man lessons were driven home, and 
America’s new and complex destiny 
unfolded before the patient, steadfast 
eyes of her greatest President. ‘My 
hobby,’ he once declared, ‘is the hobby 
of publicity. I cannot imagine any 
portion of the public business which 
can be privately and confidentially 
dealt with.’ But that was before he 
declared war; he was still the President 
of ‘prosperity and peace.’ 

Wilson was not yet converted to the 
‘force without stint or limit’ of his 
Baltimore speech; he had not yet fully 
gauged ‘the furious and brutal Power,’ 
whose trampling march he was so 
soon to stay by calling up ten million 
American soldiers, and throwing them 
into the colossal venture overseas. 

“It will be our wish and purpose,’ the 
President said to Congress, ‘that the 
processes of peace, when they are 
begun, shall be absolutely open, and 
that they shall involve and permit 
thenceforth no secret understandings of 
any kind.’ Nor was this the only pro- 
nouncement of its kind. Whereupon 
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the Senator from Idaho, Mr. W. E. 
Borah, introduced an artless resolution 
for the discussion of all treaties in open 
session, unless a four fifths vote of 
the Senate should decree otherwise. 
Mr. Borah, I should explain, has been 
the apostle of ‘housetop’ methods for 
the past ten years or more. 

President Wilson took alarm at once. 
He wrote an explanatory Memoran- 
dum; and three months later this was 
read in the Senate, where the guileless 
Borah was making a great to-do. Dr. 
Wilson pointed out to Secretary Lan- 
sing that when he ‘pronounced for 
open diplomacy’ what he meant was, 
‘not that there should be no private 
discussions of delicate matters, but 
that no secret agreements should be 
entered into, and that all international 
relations, when fixed, should be open, 
aboveboard, and explicit.’ It was the 
proviso ‘when fixed’ that fazed the 
Senate. Yet such is the autocratic 
power of the President, that the 
Borah resolution was promptly de- 
feated by fifty votes to twenty-three. 

The traditions of the Washington 
State Department are in perfect agree- 
ment with Mr. Balfour’s views. He 
showed how the housetop method was 
reducible to absurdity in dealing with 
disputes between the nations —‘rang- 
ing, perhaps, from some great bound- 
ary question to the gas-lighting of 
Bangkok.’ The objectives might be 
simple, yet negotiations called for very 
careful handling. ‘It is when you begin 
to press your case in public that an- 
tagonism arises.’ After all, what was 
the task of Foreign Offices and their 
staffs, but that of a peace-maker? And 
how was this task to be ensued ‘if you 
shout your grievances from the house- 
tops?’, ‘The only result’ (Mr. Balfour 
concluded) ‘is that you embitter public 
feeling; that the differences between 
two States suddenly attain a magni- 
tude they ought never to be allowed to 
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approach — that the newspapers of the 
two countries agitate themselves, that 
the Parliaments have their passions 
set on fire, and great crises arise which 
may end — have ended sometimes — 
in international catastrophes.’ Here 
is experience, here is common sense 
brought to bear upon the problem of 
‘open diplomacy.’ 

The American Fathers aimed at a 
prudent adjustment of executive and 
legislative sway. ‘Give all power to 
the many,’ said Alexander Hamilton, 
who framed the Constitution, ‘and 
they will oppress the few; give all 
power to the few, and they will oppress 
the many.’ Ex-Senator Root, the 
ablest Foreign Minister America ever 
had, reminds us how Jefferson himself 
played the despot to the people of 
Louisiana. The great democrat wrote 
to Galatin that ‘they were as incapable 
of self-government as children.” And 
Woodrow Wilson, in the rdéle of his- 
torian, has shown George Washington 
and Abe Lincoln keeping their own 
counsel in foreign affairs, and even 
withstanding the majority, when a 
knowledge of facts which could not be 
made public dictated an ‘unpopular’ 
policy. A notable instance of this was 
the first President’s stand against the 
Franco-American alliance, which Jeffer- 
son urged during the French revolution. 

Yet that famous Anglophobe was 
sagacious enough to advise his suc- 
cessor and nominee at the White 
House (James Monroe) to accept Brit- 
ain’s codperation, which Minister 
Rush transmitted in a letter from 
Canning. ‘With England on our side,’ 
Jefferson declared, ‘we need not fear 
the whole world.’ What would the 
masses have said at that time, if the 
veteran had proclaimed his volte face 
from the housetops? Or if Lincoln had 
practised open diplomacy over the 
Mason-Slidell affair, Cleveland over 
the Venezuela dispute, McKinley over 
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the clash with Spain, Roosevelt over 
Tokio’s fury about the penal laws 
which California passed against the 
Japanese settlers? 

Then during Wilson’s two terms, 
there was German worming in Hayti 
and the Danish West Indies, as well as 
in Mexico, Guatemala, and Colombia. 
Between the Lusitania and the Sussex; 
the haul of Von Papen’s papers, and 
the Zimmermann-Eckhardt letter, sug- 
gesting a Mexican invasion of the 
United States and the recovery of 
‘lost provinces,’ Woodrow Wilson as- 
suredly did not practise the democratic 
‘thinking out loud,’ of which Lorimer 
speaks. On the contrary, he was so 
secretive as to rouse the ire of all the 
Eastern press. 

What star reporter ever ‘drew’ 
Colonel E. M. House, the President’s 
Ambassador to Ambassadors, and 
America’s representative on the great 
Council of Versailles? All the wars of 
America, with only two exceptions, 
have been initiated by the Presidents. 
Early in 1917 Wilson formally asked 
for pewer to arm merchant vessels in 
view of Germany’s threat. But the 
Bill was opposed. A fortnight later 
Secretary Lansing announced, on the 
President’s sole authority, that the 
measure was decided. And in Wilson’s 
Message of April 2, Congress was re- 
quested to accept the status of a bel- 
ligerent. No other course was possible 
after the Sussex Note, which plainly 
threatened a rupture of relations, un- 
less German sea assassination were 
forthwith abandoned. 

So that in America ‘democratic con- 
trol’ is that of the President himself 
absolutely. Roosevelt showed this in 
1905, when he put Sin Domingo under 
the tutelage of the United States, and 
again in 1907 when he concluded the 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement’ with Japan, 
which, at any rate, shelved the perilous 
Californian affair. 
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It was on his own authority that 
President Roosevelt sent delegates to 
Algeciras in 1906; Wilson took no 
counsel with Congress in his refusal to 


recognize Victoriano Huerta as Presi- . 


dent of Mexico in 1913. Congress has 
no power whatever to direct the State 
Department to lay papers on the 
Senate table in these delicate matters. 
The Foreign Affairs Committee may 
request Mr. President to supply confi- 
dential information, but only if in his 
judgment such action be compatible 
with the public interest. 

The discretion of the Chief Execu- 
tive is unquestioned. Treaty-making in 
the Senate is confined to rejecting or 
amending; and the President in turn 
is in no way bound by these acts. His 
word is law; he is the embodiment of 
the people’s will, and in the Foreign 
Office his word ‘goes’— just as it goes 
in the War and Navy Departments — 
where, be it remembered, the President 
is Commander-in-Chief, with power 
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to take the field with the National 
Forces, as Madison did at the Battle of 
Bladensburg. 

The President can ‘play the Tsar’ 
in a great crisis, as Lincoln did; he 
can coerce Labor itself, as Wilson did 
when the New England munition hands 
flouted the finding of the War Board. 
‘Having exercised a drastic remedy 
with recalcitrant employers,’ the Presi- 
dent wrote, ‘it is my duty to use means 
equally well adapted to that end 
with lawless and faithless employees.’ 
And therewith came serious disabilities 
and penalties. 

It is, therefore, Wilson, and not the 
Legislature, who rules the State De- 
partment — a bureau as little known 
to the average American as the Ord- 
nance Office, or the Geodetic Survey. 
And from Robert Livingstone’s day in 
1781 to Robert Lansing’s in 1918, the 
American Foreign Office has been a 
hidden power, wisely and necessarily set 
aboveand beyond ‘democratic control.’ 


HAUNTED HOUSES 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN 


It may be stated as a broad fact that 
all houses once inhabited and standing 
empty are haunted houses, haunted by 
those who have lived in them, and their 
deeds, and standing in the same rela- 
tion to those who have gone out of them 
as the corpse does to the spirit which 
has left it. We are all afraid of empti- 
ness at the core of us. You know the 
eeriness of echoing footsteps inan empty 
house. Nothing tenanted has so much 
power to daunt us unless it bea grave. 


In an empty house we are in the 
midst of a void. In the fields or woods 
at night we are in the thick of life, and 
the heaven above us is populated with 
suns and worlds. Wherefore to spend a 
night out-of-doors is far from being as 
terrifying an experience even to the 
nervous as a night in an empty house. 

You will find that most haunted 
houses are houses that have long stood 
empty; and from the mere terrifying 
fact of their emptiness has sprung in 
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time a whole mass of myth and legend. 

But apart from that, there are houses 
which affect one curiously, from which 
as soon as the door is opened a strange 
breath comes out to tell you ‘This 
house is haunted.’ You may sometimes 
savor it in a red-brick villa which could 
have had only one or two occupations. 
You will not savor it at all in certain 
old country houses of great age, where 
people have lived and loved and suf- 
fered and died, and sinned and repent- 
ed for many generations. You will sa- 
vor something wholesome and sweet, 
by which one conjectures that the 
house, if it has had the common lot and 
harbored sinners as well as saints, has 
been washed clean by many prayers. 
Sometimes a living personality will in- 
fluence a house as much for the time as 
the dead folk who have gone out of it. 
Such a one died some years ago in an 
English manor house, an old lady well 
on in the eighties. She breathed all the 
enchanted fragrance of Shakespeare’s 
England, without the shadows and dis- 
cords which are lost for us in the play 
of lights and the full chorus. She was 
descended from a great Elizabethan. 
While she lived the beautiful old house 
— the garden with its pleached alleys 
and its fish pond, were but her setting. 
The frame from which she stepped 
forth must be sadly changed to-day. 

I know an old house which belongs 
to the Crown, and is enclosed within a 
royal park. It has seven centuries or so 
of age; but brightness comes forth to 
meet you. Only in the very oldest 
room of all, turned to a dainty bed- 
room with chintzes and old furniture to 
suit its low-browed ceiling and dia- 
mond-paned windows, there is a chill 
as of the grave. You may huddle over 
a roaring fire there: you may nestle un- 
der your silk eiderdown and hug your 
hot-water bottle—the chill is all 
around you, so definite that you can 
almost touch it. The lady who in that 
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house glides from the icy guest cham- 
ber and leans over one playing the 
piano, or reading quietly in the dusk, is 
a gentle and appealing wraith. Not 
from such ghosts as hers proceeds the 
atmosphere that terrifies and depresses. 

Not so far away is a house giving on 
a riverside street, a house which was 
there when Shakespeare lived, under 
whose cedars, upon whose lawns, the 
great Elizabethan procession laughed 
and talked and walked. A beautiful 
old house; and the gardens inviolate to 
this day: but as you enter its doors the 
thing that comes forth to meet you is 
evil. The house belonged to a king’s 
mistress, of a quite exceptional disso- 
luteness and cruelty. Her picture is 
fixed in the wall at the head of a stair- 
case—a wild, laughing, beautiful thing 
with floating curls, décolletée as only 
Sir Peter Lely’s sitters were. She had 
been so evil to all who loved her that 
the king who undertook her must have 
been as reckless as his Satanic Majesty. 
Kate the quean comes from her pic- 
ture frame at times to glide by the 
young and whisper evil in their ears: 
and when that happens may the good 
angel of the one she whispers to be vigi- 
lant! For there is sore danger of the 
loss of a soul. 

I often think we are brave in our 
ignorance of the houses we take up; 
with all their burden of the unknown 
years and lives upon them. I know an- 
other house in English country, which 
has a curse upon it from someone ill- 
used and cast. out in far-back ages. 
The doom is that the eldest daughter 
of the house never.lives. In my own 
knowledge of it this house was taken 
by a young couple who knew nothing 
of the traditions of the countryside. 
They had four precious little daugh- 
ters, whom the eldest, a replica of her 
soft, bright mother, mothered with a 
grave sweetness beyond her years. It 
seemed a dreadful cruelty that to the 
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mind of the peasants Margery’s doom 
was as certain as though already she 
lay asleep in the churchyard. Every- 
one knew the story of the doom except 
those most concerned. Perhaps it will 
not fall in this case, though, if you 
dispute it, you will have many in- 
stances quoted to you. ‘God is 
stronger than the Devil,’ goes the wise 
old saying. It is certain that within 
the Hand of God, one may set dooms 
and curses at naught. 

Superstition is the shadow of reli- 
gion: and where superstition is there 
must be something lacking in the reli- 
gion, to say the least. Superstition is 
most terrifying and takes its grossest 
form among pagans. But, apart from 
that, when religion has left an empty 
house superstition rushes in to fill the 
void. I have known a Bishop’s daugh- 
ter, who had shuffled off Christianity 
as being unworthy an intelligent per- 
son’s consideration, turn pale at see- 
ing the new moon through glass, and 
faint because the bells had rung with- 
out apparent cause. So too the table- 
turning, the spirit-rapping, planchette, 
and all the rest of the things by which 
a foolish generation plays with the 
things of the other world. 

Yet among the Celtic peoples, side 
by side with religion there is the belief 
in ghosts. Said a very wholesome 
specimen of an Irish priest to me the 
other day: ‘I met So-and-So the night 
he died. I was walking home up Gal- 
lows Hill, and I saw him coming along 
with his head down: and I : aid to him, 
“Tom, where are you going to this time 
of night? I heard.you were n’t well. 
It’s in your bed you ought to be.” Not 
a word at all he said, but went by me. 
I said to Father John the next morn- 
ing: “I met Tom So-and-So in the 
street last night, and he would n’t 
speak to me. I wonder what at all 
I’ve done on him.” “Sure, the poor 
fellow’s dead,” said Father John. “His 


death’s in the paper this morning. He 
died in the night.””’ 

Such a tale as this is told very simply 
and with no suggestion of anything 
unusual. 

But to our haunted houses! In the 
town I know best there are many such. 
Sometimes they give you warning by 
their broken windows and dreadful look 
of decay and desolation. There was 
one such when I was a girl, swept away 
now by the additions to a lordly man- 
sion for which the ground was bought 
up. A caretaker inhabited the base- 
ment of the house, but penetrated no 
further than the locked door at the 
head of the kitchen staircase. Except 
for very old people, the identity of 
the owner of the house was lost: but 
here and there an old gentleman or an 
old lady would tell you of a dashing 
red-haired, rose-skinned girl who had 
flashed brilliantly on Dublin society 
some sixty or seventy years before, 
and gone out in gloom. At last a very 
old lady died in a madhouse some- 
where and the estate was claimed by 
its heirs. When the hall door was 
opened the smell which came out to 
meet those who sought to enter was 
indescribable. There was something 
deadly in it, something in which life 
could not live for many seconds. A 
brave man rushed through the stran- 
gling miasma and broke open a stair- 
case window. Even when the air had 
been let into the house people fainted 
and turned sick as though they had 
been in an African swamp. 

It was dry-rot which had the whole 
house in its grip. I was told that the 
carpets were thick with an odd kind 
of fungi standing up in the gloom. 
The rooms were full of beautiful fur- 
niture all rotted to dust. Everything 
faded away, dissolved before the com- 
ing of the air and light, dropped into 
rottenness. 

In the dining-room there were evi- 
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dences of a phantom breakfast for 
two, part partaken of some sixty years 
before. In the bedroom upstairs were 
signs of a hasty flight, garments flung 
everywhere in a wild confusion — the 
wardrobes full of other garments — 
the bed clothes heaped on the bed just 
as someone had got out of it, years 
before. All fading, subsiding, dropping 
into gray dust as the light and the air 
entered. In the core of it ull there was 
the secret of the house —a piteous, 
dreadful thing — but that I will not 
tell. 

The haunted house which gives you 
due warning is one thing. The haunted 
house which hides itself-under a drab 
every-day exterior is in a sense more 
sinister. I know a little suburban two- 
storied house among cheerful com- 
monplace neighbors, which has a weird 
ghost —a ghost that walks by day- 
light —and preferably in the early 
morning. A new servant going down- 
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stairs very early in the morning after 
her arrival will see going before her a 
lady in her nightgown, so palpable, 
so actual that she can describe the 
very lace which trims it. She thinks it 
is her mistress going down in the gray 
dusk of the morning for something she 
requires — when — somewhere in the 
lower regions the figure fades into 
mist — is gone. The house is stuccoed 
and rather sad of a summer evening 
when the rain streaks the walls like 
green tears; it is probably a hundred 
years old: and it is reputed to have a 
well fifty feet deep below the house. 
But in the companion houses cheerful 
young clerks and shopmen and their 
wives and families live after their 
manner. In the dusk of the evening 
as a man comes from town he may see 
the lady of the nightgown, or the 
negligée, sitting by the window of an 
upper room, shadowy as the dusk 
itself. 


VICTORY 


BY MURIEL HARRIS 


Ir was always too hot or too cold in 
the hut, and the floor always shook. 
It shook when the orderly with the 
everlasting grin went past — the femur 
case in the corner said he bumped the 
end of his bed every time, but this was 
not true—and it shook when the 
soft-footed nurse sped up and down 
the ward: when six hundred cases come 
in in a night you have to hurry. The 
femur case in the corner was thankful 
—no, not thankful, because the hut 
Was always too hot or too cold — was 


relieved when they put him in the 
corner; the floor shook less there. 
Fortunately, he did not realize that 
very few cases came out of the corner 
alive. He was feverishly aware that it 
was hot, terribly hot, although they 
slung up his bed so that his head was 
nearly out of window, and there was 
a black fly that crawled over his bare 
foot and filled him with loathing. 
They said the black fly was n’t there, 
but he knew better — knew that for 
the moment it had hidden itself in the 
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blanket. They found it at last, and 
said that he was n’t delirious after all. 
All the same there was always a black 
fly crawling sleepily over his foot. He 
lived in a sort of nightmare in which 
the black fly became a horror. Once he 
tried to struggle away from it, and in 
his struggle he felt himself falling, 
falling. ‘He’s got right out of hissplint,’ 
said the night nurse. 

He tried to remember when he was 
wounded. Was it the 8th? He thought 
it was the 8th — or perhaps the 10th. 
He remembered some cavalry being 
shelled after they had bound him up 
and put him on a stretcher. And then 
he remembered no more until the 
ambulance ride from the station. He 
would never forget the ambulance ride 
from the station. It was a lifetime 
* during which he wanted air — wanted 
it terribly —and they said the flaps 
must be shut because of the dust. It 
was only a couple of miles, they said, 
but he did not believe that: it was far, 
farther than he had ever marched, and 
that was saying a good deal, as you 
could see from the horny soles of his 
poor, tired feet. He woke again to 
find the hut always too hot or always 
too cold, and the floor shaking as the 
grinning orderly went by. He wanted 
to hit that grinning orderly, he wanted 
to turn himself, but felt himself held 
by bands of iron; he felt — oh, he felt 
so deadly sick, as though he were fall- 
ing through himself and nothing could 
stop him. 

Somebody was bending over him, 
somebody he knew — not the night 
nurse, who was good to him, but some- 
body else. He thought, ‘I must be 
going to die.’ He did n’t really think 
he was going to die, but he thought 
they thought so, or they would n’t 
have sent for the somebody who was 
bending over him. He felt a tear roll 
down his face. It wasn’t that he 
wanted to cry in the least; it was 
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ridiculous to cry because somebody you 
knew was standing near you. It was 
keeping up the delusion that he was 
going to die. He almost smiled to 
himself as he thought they thought 
he was going to die. He knew better, 
but here he was keeping up the delu- 
sion — Heaven knew why. He rather 
wished the somebody who was bending 
over him would go away for a bit; 
somehow it strained him. He thought 
he would go on crying if she did n’t 
go away. ‘There are some things one 
must bear alone,’ he said in what 
seemed to him a shout, so much did 
it cost him. The somebody caught 
the whisper and went away, leaving 
him. It worried him a little. What 
had he said? He was n’t sure. In his 
half-world you could n’t be sure which 
were your thoughts and which your 
speech. You could n’t be sure of any- 
thing except that you were sinking, ° 
sinking like lead, and that thesdeadly 
sickness in the middle of you laid hold 
of you and you could n’t do anything 
to stop it. 

A long way off he heard somebody 
crying. No, it was cursing; cursing the 
nurse and cursing the doctor. It was 
the amputation case at the other end 
of the ward. ‘Amputation cases are 
always painful,’ said the nurse. She 
was fond of the amputation case, who 
cried and called her names every day, 
and then when it was over looked 
at her with his blue eyes and said 
he was a beast and he would never 
do it again, and might he have the 
gramophone. She hesitated. ‘Sergeant 
Wood’s very bad,’ she said. Sergeant 
Wood was the femur case in the corner. 
But there were thirty of them. You 
had to consider the welfare of them all. 
Keeping up their spirits was every- 
thing. ‘Yes, we’ll send for it,’ she said 
decidedly. ‘They’ve had it for over 
two hours in No. 2. Now, Maginty, 
it’s your turn.’ And Maginty turned 
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himself round and bit his sheet as she 
dressed the long furrow down his leg. 
‘You'll be getting back to Blighty, 
Maginty,’ said the nurse as she finished 
him and he lay back on his pillow, his 
lips slightly parted in a nearly invisible 
smile. 

With the arrival of the gramophone 
the amputation case became uproar- 
ious. ‘You'll pay for this,’ said the 
nurse warningly. That was the worst 
of the amputation case. He could n’t 
control himself either way. He laughed 
and he cried, just as he felt. ‘No 
blooming ’ero about him,’ said a Lon- 
doner to the Australian next to him. 
‘And I don’t blame him, either. I’m 
sick of the blooming ’ero stunt, that’s 
wot Iam. You wait till I get back to 
Blighty and I'll tell them all about 
wounded ’eroes.’ 

Into the chaos the femur case in the 
corner mingled the iron bands that 
bound him round, and the curtains of 
the ambulance that would n’t open, 
and the black fly on his foot which they 
said was n’t there and it was, and the 
heat of the hut, and the cold like 
nothing he had ever felt. If he could 
only hold on to somebody, something, 
only stop that sinking, sinking. Were 
they right? Was he perhaps dying? 
Through all his agony he did not want 
to die. Beads of sweat stood out on 
his forehead at the thought. He want- 
ed to call the doctor and tell him to 
stop him from dying — he wanted to 
go back on leave first and telephone 
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to everybody, and hear them tell him 
to come along at once in voices which 
throbbed with welcome. If he could 
only call the doctor or the night nurse 
who was good to him— they would 
stop him from dying. He threw out a 
hand and felt another in his grasp; 
another that held him fast and com- 
forted him: And the voice—he 
seemed to know the voice — said no, 
he was n’t going to die, that was all 
nonsense, and he realized again that 
he did not know whether he had 
spoken or only thought: he must 
have spoken, or they could n’t have 
answered him. 

It was a month before the femur 
case in the corner was decidedly not 
going to die. One day the black fly 
disappeared — the crawling, loathsome 
fly, and the heat and the cold. And the 
hut — yes, it still shook, especially 
when the grinning orderly went past, 
but it did n’t bump him any more. 
And the grinning orderly was good to 
him; he could not understand how he 
had once wanted to punch his silly face. 
And he was moved out of his corner, 
and one day he was sent back to 
Blighty. ‘It’s a miracle,’ said the 
femur case’s mother with streaming 
eyes to the doctor. ‘Simply a miracle.’ 
‘He’s certainly a show case,’ said the 
doctor, pleased. ‘But they’re not all 
like that.’ 

‘Great British victor-ee,’ called out 
the newsboy in the street. ‘And so it 
is,’ said the femur case’s mother. 





A DEMOCRATIC WORLD TRUST 


BY A. RANDALL WELLS 


In spite of Mr. H. G. Wells’s jibes at 
those who may venture at this time 
upon any degree of definition, I ven- 
ture to give a sketch here of an in- 
ternational agreement. 


AN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


The Agreement would be the out- 
come of a Peace Conference in which 
all nations would take part, neutrals as 
well as belligerents. Its foundation 
would be the recognition of the right 
of all adult individuals, as human 
beings, to share in the government of 
the country to which they belong. 

The terms would be somewhat to 
the following effect, and would be an 
agreement by all nations to set up: 

1. Adult suffrage for men and wom- 
en, with a system of direct majority 
and minority representation. 

2. The abolition of all import and 
export duties. 

3. The establishment of a minimum 
standard of life, by an International 
Factory Act, a minimum wage, and a 
minimum standard of housing. 

4. The adoption of an international 
language to be taught in all Govern- 
ment schools and Universities, and to 
be used in all official international 
communications. 

5. No separate treaties, alliances, or 
understandings to be entered into be- 
tween nations. 

6. Adoption of a complete interna- 
tional system of weights, measures, and 
coinage, and of standards for screw 
threads, electric currents for lighting 
and heating, railroad gauges, etc. 

7. Adoption of international rules 
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for shipping and air service, of inter 
national copyright and patent laws. 

8. Adoption of equalized harbor and 
aerodrome dues, and of equalized rail- 
way fares and rates. 

9. An international meridian. 

10. Home rule upon the basis of 
national agreements. 

11. Disarmament, save for sufficient 
military force to protect life and prop- 
erty in undeveloped possessions, or in 
lands bordering upon them. 

12. The adoption by countries hav- 
ing colonies with ‘native’ populations, 
of a code of rules for their proper pro- 
tection and well-being, upon the gen- 
eral principle that the sovereign coun- 
try is in the position of a trustee and 
not of a profiteer of the subject people. 

13. An adjustment or confirmation 
of all frontiers and boundaries. 

14. No more territory to be acquired 
after these adjustments and confirma- 
tions, save internationally as set out 
below (16). 

15. The payment of the war bill by 
the losers to the extent of their finan- 
cial ability, payment to be extended 
over a period of twenty-one years. 


A WORLD TRUST 


16. The establishment of a World 
Trust managed by an International 
Board of Trustees for the general pur- 
poses of: 

Providing Service common to all 
nations. 

Research and discovery. 

Acquiring from the winners by pur- 
chase, and managing them, all lands 
forfeit to the losers, and acquiring any 
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other territory that from time to time 
any country may be willing to sell; and 
holding in trust and developing all 
lands not apportioned to any indi- 
vidual nation under this agreement. 


SOME DETAILS 
Composition of the Board 


The Board would consist of repre- 
sentatives from every elected House of 
Parliament to a number of about one 
per cent of each. 


Service 


The Trust would establish an In- 
ternational Bank. 

The Trust would be the responsible 
authority for the order of the seas, 
lights, buoys, the destruction of wrecks, 
police, the provision of salvage boats, 
of aircraft guides, the issue of charts, 
of memoranda upon winds, etc. It 
would provide everything that fore- 
thought and progressive science could 
suggest for the convenience of sea and 
air service. 

The Trust would carry out the neces- 
sary negotiations with all the countries 
concerned for the fixing of equal harbor 
and aerodrome dues, and equal railway 
fares and rates. 

The Trust would decide upon the 
new systems of weights, measures, 
coinage. 

It would also select and become the 
responsible authority for an inter- 
national language; issuing textbooks, 


gramophone records of standard pro- 


nunciations, translations, and would 
train teachers. 

The Trust would administer the 
international patent and copyright 
laws. It would be its duty to advise 
upon the reform of constitutions and 
the making of new ones, so that the 
tendency might be towards a standard. 

All the spadework and negotiations 
for the gradual standardization of 
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courts of justice, legal procedure, and 
law would fall upon the Trust. 

It would be this side of the Trust’s 
duty to be on the alert to foresee the 
world’s needs for fresh service. 


Territory 


The Trust would maintain such a 
police force as was necessary for the 
protection of life and property upon 
the territories under its control. It 
would issue the agreed rules for the 
treatment of subject peoples. 


Minimum Standard of Life 


The Board would fix the interna- 
tional minimum wage, adjusting it 
from time to time as circumstances 
changed; it would specify the minimum 
standard of housing, and issue the 
minimum international conditions for 
work. 


Carrying Out the Agreement 


In accordance with this agreement 
the International Board would have in 
every country a number of inspectors 
with access to all workshops, yards, 
docks, mines, etc., to observe and re- 
port any deviations from theagreement. 


Conclusion 


Under such an agreement as has 
been sketched there would be no sur- 
render of freedom, but rather immense 
extensions of it. The world would 
move more buoyantly released from 
the shackles of its huge armaments; 
through the economy of Service-in- 
common it would have taken another 
step towards freedom from the tyrant 
waste; every market would be free to 
the merchant, every material equally 
free to all manufacturers; every land 
more accessible to the traveler; pro- 
ductive labor freer to produce the 
necessary means for a more dignified 
life. 





M. BARBUSSE’S NEW BOOK* 


Amonc other things We Others pre- 
sents one fundamental difference be- 
tween French and English writing. 
When an English writer attempts the 
horrible, they are usually most suc- 
cessful in treating of the borderland, 
where the worst terrors are those of the 
imagination. We have no idea what 
it was that terrified in The End of the 
Passage. We have only a chill breath 
in The Red Room by Mr. Wells. 
And there is one sentence that indi- 
cates horror in The Monkey’s Paw, 
and that is extremely general. Every 
member of the audience is left to 
picture for himself what it is that is 
hammering at the door, and generally 
all are quite equal to the task. 

The first few stories of We Others 
recall irreverently, but irresistibly, the 
remark of the lady who upbraided Mr. 
Pecksniff for ‘frightening delicate fe- 
males with his corpses.’ Corpses ap- 
pear to be M. Barbusse’s main stock- 
in-trade, and he uses them so much 
that at the last we are as little moved 
as when we read the names of strangers 
in a newspaper obituary. There are 
twelve corpses in the first story — six 
Bulgarians and six Macedonians — 
who blunder into each other by mis- 
take in the dark. In Fate there is one, 
but he is murdered twice. There is, 
however, one magnificent phrase in 
Fate. ‘I saw him, bent forward, with 
his great massive and hateful body, 
his beaky nose, his big pointed beard, 
his savage black outline like that of a 
negro king.’ Immobility is the story of 
a murder done by a man who had 
shammed complete paralysis for a year 
for the purpose. Scarlet Thread, the 

* We Others. By Henri Barbusse. Translated 
from the French by W. Fitzwater Wray. Dent 6s. 
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murder of an old lady by a robber. 
The Wag is of a bomb exploded in the 
barracks by a concealed Fenian, who 
poses as the wag, and makes everyone 
think it isa sham bomb. M. Barbusse’s 
code almost seems to be, anything will 
do provided there is blood on it. He © 
even accepts, unquestioning, the super- 
stition, long ago discredited, that a 
tame leopard is quite safe as a pet 
until it has tasted warm blood. Leop- 
ards are never safe as pets, and are 
very seldom kept as such by young 
ladies except in cinema plays. 

However, fortunately, there is an- 
other side to his work. There is fine 
and unexpected irony in Blind Justice. 
An unholy scamp is accused of a 
murder he did not commit, though he 
has committed others. A priest rushes 
up, just as the noose is round his neck, 
with evidence that the prisoner is in- 
nocent of the crime, but as the sheriff 
happens to dislike the priest he pro- 
ceeds with the execution. The priest 
solemnly curses him for ‘an abominable 
injustice. ... God will curse you.’ The 
final comment is unexpected: 

‘God! I can imagine that He who 
had from high heaven seen all Coffin’s 
lifetime from the first act must rather 
have smiled some.’ 

There is real pity and understanding 
in The Last Steps, with its sombre 
finish. ‘There is always a morrow 
when all ends badly, and the day of 
peace or of hope that one has some- 
times is always only the eve of another. 
There is insight and originality in the 
story of the old lady who is glad that, 
after all, she did not marry the genius 
whose statue is being unveiled, because 
he is dead, and the commonplace 
husband that she did marry is still 
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alive. There is good, honest, hearty 
indignation in The Mort. The Eleventh 
is very nearly a great story. It tells of 
a man whose duty it is every month 
to open the door and let in ten appli- 
cants for treatment to the nursing- 
home, and who gets so haunted by the 
recollections of the eleventh, the one 
who just fails to win entrance, that 
at last he begs to be relieved of the 
office, not of letting in, but of shutting 
out. And A Tale of Four ought to be 
studied by every short-story writer 
for our magazines who is tempted to 
the cheap and sugary, for its unflinch- 
ing facing of what does happen in- 
stead of what we like to happen. 

M. Barbusse’s previous book Le 
Feu (of which a translation was pub- 
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lished here under the title Under Fire) 
attained celebrity partly on account 
of its subject, but also on account of 
the power with which parts of it were 
told, and gave him a reputation which 
compels a serious study of any fic- 
tion he may publish. In Under Fire, as 
in We Others, the chief weakness is 
a tendency to mistake violence for 
strength, and the great merit his in- 
sight into every form of moral suffering. 
While it is impossible to admire his 
writing unreservedly, it is equally im- 
possible to ignore or despise it. His 
reputation would have been better 
served had’ We Others been a smaller 
volume containing only ten or so of 
the best of the stories in it, undiluted 
by cruder and weaker writing. 
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REMEDIES AND NOSTRUMS 


In the course of his interesting in- 
augural address to the Institute of 
Bankers, Sir Richard Vassar-Smith, 
its president, made some timely ob- 
servations on the use and abuse of 
credit, and the extravagant proposi- 
tions that have been put forward, 
based on false reasoning from erroneous 
premises inaccurately culled from mis- 
taken readings of the war’s lessons. A 
brisk output of goods rather than a 
busy printing press and exuberant 
kite-flying is the remedy that he puts 
before us for the difficulties that face 
us 


“We are told that we can pay the 
whole cost of the war, and incidentally 
establish an earthly paradise, by turn- 
ing the war debt into money and 


printing off currency to equal the 
amount of these debts. . . . Looking at 
this vast creation of credit which has 
marked the war finance of all coun- 
tries, we are driven to recognize that 
we are paying, and shall continue to 
pay, a heavy price for it. Inflated 
credit has been followed by high prices, 
producing popular discontent expres- 
sing itself in complaints of “ profiteer- 
ing.” This has led to agitation for 
higher wages, which in turn leads to 
still higher prices, and we find ourselves 
in a vicious circle from which egress is 
difficult. To attempt to remedy this 
condition of affairs by the further 
creation of credit is obviously useless. 
... We must never lose sight of the 
fact that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment we must put ourselves in the 
position to produce goods which we 
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can market abroad at a price which 
will compete successfully with those 
of other industrial nations. We must 
have a plentiful supply of raw ma- 
terials, efficient labor, intelligent man- 
agement, and, as I said last year, 
hearty good will all round. But the 
mere multiplication of credit will give 
us none of this....Credit is,.as it 
were, the title deeds to the accumu- 
lated wealth of the world. By multi- 
plying and duplicating the title deeds 
you do not increase the amount of this 
wealth — you merely reduce the value 
of the title deeds.’ 

At a meeting of the Federation of 
British Industries a series of speeches 
was made indicating a considerable 
expansion in the outlook of employers, 
and a recognition of their responsibility 
not merely to conduct their business for 
a profit, but to work with an eye to the 
material improvement of the country, 
the interests of those who work for 
them, and of the consuming public. 
This great organization now represents 
something like 16,000 manufacturing 
firms, and an aggregate of £4,000,000,- 
000 of capital. With this influence 
behind it, its deliberations are of great 
importance, and it is satisfactory to 
find that they were marked, on the 
whole, by a reasonable spirit, though 
on the subject of protection they 
showed glimpses of the incurable crav- 
ing of manufacturers for spoon-feeding 
at the expense of the taxpayer and the 
consumer. Like the young man in a 
Victorian farce, they cry, ‘We must 
live on somebody.’ 

Sir Algernon Firth proposed a reso- 
lution impressing on the Government 
and country the necessity of maintain- 
ing the principle of private ownership 
of capital, and encouraging the free 
flow of capital into industry, and of 
preserving and encouraging that spirit 
of individual enterprise and initiative 
which was the vital principle of na- 
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tional life. He pointed out that when 
the war began there were only 345,000 
holders of British Government securi- 
ties; now there were some 16,750,000, 
while there were 11,000,000 accounts 
in the Post Office Savings Bank, and 
over 2,000,000 in the Trustee Savings 
Banks. After the war they must secure 
that these savings must be encouraged 
to flow into productive industry. If 
the incentive to individual effort was 
removed, and replaced by any system 
of governmental or communal control, 
the death knell of the prosperity of 
their industries would be sounded. 
Mr. Dudley Docker, moving a resolu- 
tion emphasizing the supreme impor- 
tance of British industry, observed 
that industry must recognize that it 
owes a duty to the community, and in 
pursuance of this duty, the Federation 
would endeavor by coéperative and 
other means to raise production to the 
highest level both of quantity and 
quality, to reduce expenses of distribu- 
tion and the cost of goods to the con- 
sumer, and to insure the maintenance 
of industrial peace, and the enjoyment 
by all those engaged in industry of the 
fullest share practicable in the creation 
and distribution of wealth. It was for 
manufacturers to see that the in- 
dustrial system did not lead to results 
which were not socially justifiable. In 
the past they had been careless of this 
aspect of the case, and they must 
recognize that many of the results of 
the old system were not justifiable. 
In these respects there must be an 
alteration, and they were all prepared 
to do their best to make the necessary 
alteration. 

Sir Vincent Caillard moved a resolu- 
tion on the subject of National Eco- 
nomic Policy, remarking that they had 
reached the point when they could 
look at the subject free from old 
prejudices and controversies. Before 
the war, Protectionists and Free- 
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traders seemed to live in worlds of 
different dimensions, but now they 
could see that different industries had 
different interests. ‘Their object was 
to frame a policy that should safeguard 
the requirements of all those interests, 
whether by way of protective duties, 
maintenance of free import, subsidy, 
transport facilities, or otherwise, and 
thus enable each industry to attain 
its maximum production.’ This well- 
meant effort to get as much as possible 
out of all possible fiscal policies was 
accompanied by ‘declarations in favor 
of preferential treatment for the Em- 
pire and our Allies.’ How it was to be 
worked, whom it would satisfy, how 
much it would increase the cost of food 
and raw materials, and how preference 
to Allies could be consistent with the 
League of Nations policy of no differen- 
tial tariffs, does not seem to have been 
explained. Sir Robert Hadfield laid 
stress on the need for technical ed- 
ucation, and the proceedings were 
illuminated by speeches from distin- 
guished guests, among whom Sir Auck- 
land Geddes ‘did not wonder there 
was industrial unrest. He only won- 
dered there had not been revolution 
years ago with regard to health and 
housing. The health of the country 
was bad, and they must all do all they 
could to put the health right. It would 
take more than a generation, and would 
cost vast sums of money’; and Dr. 
Addison dealt with the subject of 
demobilization, and said the first busi- 
ness of the Government would be, 
as quickly as possible, to reéstablish 
the great basic industries of the coun- 
try. ‘They must expedite the restora- 
tion of those industries as much as 
possible. The great problem was the 
supply of raw material, and they had 
already arranged with the Shipping 
Controller a programme of shipping, 
directed to bring over as quickly as 
possible the raw material which the 
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industries required. The Ministry of 
Shipping was sanguine as to being able 
to provide at quite short notice the 
necessary tonnage.’ This is good news 
indeed, but on shipping subjects the 
expectations of Ministries have erred 
on the side of optimism. 

Mr. Hewins, Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, ‘dealt with the Economic 
Policy of the Government. They were 
not dealing with an ideal world, but 
were dealing with the circumstances 
and conditions of the British Empire 
with regard to foreign countries. 
Whether Protection or Free-trade were 
good things in the abstract he did not 
know; the question was whether, as 
regards any particular trade or in- 
dustry, tariffs should be set up. It 
was a question of the particular re- 
quirements of the particular trades, 


and the resolution just passed by the 


Federation was, he considered, on 
absolutely sound lines. He repudiated 


the suggestion that the Government 
had never declared its policy. In the 
Paris resolutions, and the resolutions 
of the Imperial War Conference in 
1917, the Government had set out its 
intentions. What had to be done now 


were matters of detail. The reasons 
why the Government had not made a 
statement as to economic policy was 
not that the Government had not a 
policy. It was carrying out that policy 
effectively, but they could not deal 
with these questions as a set of phil- 
osophers.’ A philosopher means a lover 
of wisdom. We thank Mr. Hewins 
for this frank admission. 
The Economist 


THE STRUGGLE FOR IRON 
BY JOHN MURRAY 


THERE are certain aspects of Ger- 
many’s political desires on her Western 
frontiers which it is well not to forget 
at the present juncture, and of which, 
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most probably, the public requires to 
be reminded. For it is certain — it 
is, indeed, a threadbare truism — that 
the peace of Europe and the content- 
ment of the French will greatly depend 
on the way in which the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine is settled. This ques- 
tion is no simple issue for either France 
or Germany. The border country west 
of the Rhine has been fought for by 
its great neighbors many a time since 
Charlemagne, and has been too often the 
prize of war: its possession a symbol of 
military prestige, a pledge of national 
self-respect. Besides the military and 
the political motives, there are others. 
On both sides of the frontier their 
exist great deposits of iron ore, the 
French deposits being the better in 
quality. Iron lands, wherever they 
may lie, are apt to be a bone of con- 
tention. As regards Lorraine, the 
economic motive in this specific form 
of the ‘will to iron,’ whatever may 
have been its force in the past, is 
to-day of the utmost importance. 
These are, indeed, ‘iron times,’ as 
_ the Germans say; for it is with iron 
that nations fight, just as it is by iron, 
more than by any other material, that 
victories may be turned to account in 
peace. 

France ‘s well supplied by nature 
with iron ores of relatively high grade. 
Of the various deposits something has 
been heard during the war, e.g., those 
of Normandy, which were under Ger- 
man exploitation when the war began, 
and those of the mining basin of Briey 
and Longwy, which, being for the 
moment within the German lines, are 
useless to France. There are important 
beds in Anjou and the Pyrenees, and 
less important in various other parts, 
not to mention the ores of North 
Africa. The future of the iron industry 
in France is well assured for a long 
time to come. The conditions, indeed, 


favor a significant expansion on the: 
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lines which have been adopted during 
the war. 

It is not thus with Germany. The 
facts as to deposits can be gathered 
from any reference book. The bearing 
of these facts on German policy, while 
inherently plausible, must be estab- 
lished otherwise. Fortunately a docu- 
ment is available which leaves little 
room for doubt as to the relation 
between policy and iron ore. This 
document — a confidential memoran- 
dum presented to the German Govern- 
ment by the Ironmasters’ Association 
in December, 1917 — was summarized 
in Stahl und Eisen on January 17, 
1918, and the summary has been re- 
ferred to in our own press. 

The memorandum, which is lengthy, 
is now available in extenso. It is 
divided up under such headings as 
these: 

(1) The present dependence of Germany 
on foreign supplies of iron ore constitutes 
the gravest danger for industry, for the 
State, and for the nation. 

(2) The safeguarding of the future 
renders a change in the Lorraine frontier 
unavoidably indispensable. 


Even more frank is the following: 


(3) The value of the mining lands to be 
annexed is beyond calculation in money 
for the national economy of Germany 
anc for the conduct of war in the future. 


From a study of the table it is 
noted that, while the gross production 
of home ore rose between 1900 and 
1913, its ratio of iron contents fell 
from practically a third (5.2 : 15.7) to 
little more than a quarter, viz., 28.8 
per cent (9.6 : 33.3). The gross im- 
ports, again, more than trebled, while 
home production was little above 
double. Germany, therefore, both as 
regards iron content and value, was 
depending increasingly on the foreigner. 

The war, by cutting off all foreign 
supplies, except Swedish, increased the 
difficulties of pig production. And the 
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Swedes eventually placed a limit on 
their exports. The mines of Luxem- 
burg remained available, but, as their 
total production in 1913 appears from 
the memorandum to have been 2,600,- 
000 tons, their help could not prevent 
a crisis. As against more than 17,000,- 
000 tons of iron contents got in 1913, 
the production of pig fell to 11,800,000 
tons in 1915, rising again in 1916 to 
13,300,000 tons. Even these low 
figures could not have been reached 
but for the fortune of war. By the 
seizure of the Briey basin, with its 
workings and its blast furnaces prac- 
tically intact, the Germans made good 
their deficiencies in other quarters. 
Nor had the industry in this district, 
to judge from the memorandum, 
suffered seriously by warlike action 
at the date of the memorandum, 
December, 1917. ‘Happily for us,’ the 
memorandum proceeds, ‘the French 
have not succeeded in destroying the 
iron-working districts on both sides 
of the frontier: if they had, the war, 
in view of the consequent inadequate 
supply of our artillery with munitions, 
would have been decided against us 
in a few months.’ And, again: ‘Even 
though after the loss of Lorraine we 
had increased the production of our 
remaining mines, we should certainly 
have been in no position to carry on 
the war on three fronts at once with 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 tons of native 
iron and 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of 
Austro-Hungarian.’ 

It is impossible to reflect without 
pain on what might have been had 
the Briey basin been held and the war 
carried over the Lorraine frontier. 
But the thoughts of any German, in 
the event of France extending her 
frontier to the line held prior to 1871, 
must be, in their way, just as painful. 
For at the present rate of exploitation 
the German iron deposits will not last 
long. ‘All the authorities,’ according 
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to the memorandum, “‘scientists, land- 
owners, and manufacturers, are agreed 
on the point that from forty to fifty 
years hence the German mining in- 
dustry will collapse because by then 
the ore deposits will be exhausted.’ 
At the invitation of the Ironmasters’ 
Association, two mining experts, Dr. 
Byschlag and Dr. Krusch, have at- 
tempted to answer three fundamental 
questions, viz.: (1) What quantities 
of native material are available for the 
German iron and steel trades in: the 
immediate future; (2) what deposits 
ought to be preserved after the con- 
clusion of peace to serve as a reserve 
against future wars; (3) from what 
sources may ore be obtained in the 
future, and in particular what is the 
position as regards the ores of French 
Lorraine, the phosphoric ores of Kri- 
voi-Rog, the manganese ores of the 
Caucasus, and the Brazilian ores? The 
answer to the first question, calcula- 
tions being based on the situation at 
the beginning of 1917, defines the life 
of the German mines as from forty to 
fifty years on the average. The short- 
ness of this period, and the enormous 
consumption of iron in modern warfare 
— in the whole of the war of 1870-71 
Germany used little over 10,000 tons, 
while the first forty months of the 
present war she used over 50,000,000 
tons — determine the answer to the 
second question. It is not practicable 
for Germany to earmark a sufficiency 
of native ore for a war of any duration. 
The memorandum, moreover, exam- 
ines the possibility of partial supply 
through the reworking of old material, 
and rejects it. ‘For our military prep- 
aration and our military economy, 
just as for our power of making war, 
it is of decisive importance that the 
transport of ore should be no less fully 
assured to us in time of war. No such 
assurance can possibly be obtained 
through paper treaties, but only by 
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occupation of territory and by military 
control; but as regards Germany in 
particular, this is possible only by 
the annexation of French Lorraine to 
the German Empire.’ 

As if this were not enough, the 
memorandum proceeds to show that 
even in peace the French mine owners 
in Lorraine disoblige their German 
customers. The French, for instance, 
dislike exploitation by German com- 
panies, and, equally, German share- 
holders in their own companies. They 
dislike the building of railways from 
French pits to German blast furnaces, 
and in general the growth of cross- 
frontier railways and _ connections. 
They even put duties and limits upon 
exports! 

There follgw boasts about the im- 
mense labor spent by Germans on the 
iron deposits of Normandy, which were 
coming into bearing when war broke 
out. But no harm has been done to 
Germany, for ‘the German firms have 
kept absolutely secret the information 
they have gained exclusively in the 
last years before the war....’ ‘It is 
quite obvious that France must re- 
establish the Germans in the rights 
which they had acquired before the 
war in Normandy and elsewhere.’ 

In the meantime (December, 1917), 
the industrial and coal region of Lille, 
Valenciennes, Maubeuge, etc., is a 
pawn. The French, according to the 
memorandum, may have it back 
eventually as compensation for Briey, 
which Germany will keep. 

The memorandum resorts, too, to 
the historical argument. ‘It was only 
in 1766 that France took over Lorraine, 
after it had belonged for about 900 
years to the German Empire.’ The 
modern Germans have given a new 
meaning to the phrase ‘belonging to’ 
the German Empire. Those who 
doubt the distinction between meum 
and tuum will swallow easily the as- 
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sumption of continuity between the 
two ‘German Empires.’ 

The labor argument is also used. 
On the basis of certain insurance sta- 
tistics employees in the mining and 
working of iron appear to number 
16 per cent of the total, and to draw 
19.6 per cent of the total wages. The 
interests of this great mass of high- 
paid labor must, of course, be safe- 
guarded. No one can doubt that iron, 
of all materials, is the first interest of 
labor, if he will reflect on the enormous 
difference in value between, for in- 
stance, a ton of raw iron and a ton of 
hair-springs. 

Nor does the memorandum ignore 
the agrariens. The soil needs phosphor- 
us, which is always a scarce commod- 
ity. Phosphorus, fortunately, is avail- 
able as a by-product of the Thomas 
Steel process. Thus the French iron 
which German farmers need must be 
taken by force. 

And, finally, if Germany has her 
way with the Lorraine iron fields she 
will be able to satisfy her commercial 
vanity to the full. ‘In thus raising our 
annual production of iron ore to 
60,000,000 tons we shall thereby equal 
the American production before the 
war and assure ourselves annually of 
20,000,000 tons of pig.’ 

It is a curious medley of motives 
that reveals itself here—solemn greed, 
spite, willful misunderstanding, ped- 
antry, falsehood, vanity. In its lower 
limbs the German idol of militarism 
is indeed of base stuff. But the ‘iron’ 
facts and the derivative policy dis- 
closed in the memorandum must be 
kept in view at the Peace Conferences. 
In forty or fifty years, if Germany fails 
to annex more of France, German na- 
tive ores will be exhausted. At no 
point within that period will it be 
practicable for her to conduct a world 
war. If she loses the territory seized 
from France in 1871 she will scarcely 
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be in a position to fight her smaller 
neighbors singly. The conclusions to 
be drawn are obvious. In a general 
way, it is difficult not to sympathize 
with a great nation that has no native 
iron, or soon will have none. But 
Germany has hardened every heart 
against herself. 

Land and Water 


WAGE REGULATION 


Wass are to be uniformly regulated 
by a Bill presented by Mr. G. H. 
Roberts, Minister of Labor, the text 
of which has just been issued. 

It imposes on employers the obliga- 


tion to pay prescribed rates of wages _ 


for a period of six months under 
penalty of a fine not exceeding £5 for 
each day during which an offense is 
committed. 


The Minister of Labor is empowered - 


to set up an interim arbitration court, 
consisting of employers, representa- 
tives of workers, and independent per- 
sons, to decide such questions as the 
status of the workman and the stand- 
ard rate of wages, and the finding of 
the Court may be made binding on the 
parties concerned. 

Matters at present under considera- 
tion by the Committee on Production 
are transferred to the interim arbitra- 
tion court, which is empowered to ap- 
point paid officials subject to the ap- 
proval of the Treasury. 

Proceedings for offenses under the 
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Act are to be taken before munitions 
tribunals. It is provided that proceed- 
ings against an employer may be 
instituted by or on behalf of a trade 
union. The Bill also repeals certain 
sections of the Munitions of War Acts 
relating to the settlement of Labor 
differences and the prohibition of 
strikes and lockouts. 
The Daily Chronicle 


RUSSIA’S POSITION 


A Russtan refugee contributes to a 
Swedish paper an interesting article 
on the financial position of his coun- 
try under the Bolshevik régime. Ap- 
parently in finance as in other fields 
chaos reigns. No one pays taxes, and 
Government expenditure is being met 
by issues of paper money in an illimit- 
able stream. The expenses for 1917 
were estimated at 31,000,000,000 of 
rubles, including 26,000,000,000 for 
military purposes, while the accumu- 
lated deficit is expected soon to 
amount to 30,000,000,000, a sum equal- 
ing five years’ pre-war budget. Accord- 
ing to the Bolshevik official organ the 
national debt is 80,000,000,000, or two 
thirds of the national fortune. Con- 
sequently bankruptcy appears to be 
inevitable unless drastic financial re- 
forms are introduced and ordered 
Government is established before the 
entire economic structure crumbles to 
pieces. 

The Stock Exchange Gazette 





BEGINNINGS 
BY JOHN E. STEWART 


The dismal rain was dripping from the 
peak of the Colonel’s cap, 

The waterproof sheets were streaming, 
but who of us cared a rap? 

The dréary dark closed round us, but 
blithe we took the trail 

And trudged the pavé highway from 
Hazebrouck to Strazeele. 


From Hazebrouck to Strazeele, 
Le Bizet through Nieppe, 

And on to Ploegsteert Village 
Is only just a step; 

Where the long battle-line 
Curvesround the battered wood, 
We set our faces to the foe, 
And made our promise good. 


Short days of wintry weather, long 
nights of rain and cold, 

We fought the slithering parapets and 
stalked the foeman bold; 

We dug and drained and builded a 
sector for a king — 

And there were fewer of us when we 
marched out in the spring. 


From Ploegsteert to La Creche 

And back into Strazeele 

It is n’t much I grant you 

To spin into a tale. 

But now we have a story,— 

It’s bloody, but it’s good — 

And most we’ve done we 
learned to do 

In front of Ploegsteert Wood. 


The Poetry Review 


‘SOLDIER, SOLDIER’ 
BY AGNES BLUNDELL 


What are you fighting for, Soldier, 
Soldier? 
What are you fighting for? 
A little island dashed with spray, 
A garden plot with a child at play, 
Aye, and the white cliffs, Dover- 
way — 
Soldier, Soldier! 
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What are you fighting for, Soldier, 
Soldier? 
What are you fighting for? 
Village steeples that prick the blue, 
Forge for the fashion of Dobbin’s 
shoe — 
Aye, and a shy, sweet dream or 
two — 
Soldier, Soldier! 


What are you fighting for, Soldier, 
Soldier? 
What are you fighting for? 
Red plough-lands where gulls come 
flocking, 
Hearths where old wives knit their 
stocking — 
Aye, and a land of cradles rocking, 
Soldier, Soldier! 


The New Witness 


TO THE GERMANS 
BY JULIA WICHAM GREENWOOD 


All the Belgian fields were golden with 
the bounty of the Lord 

When you fell upon the reapers, swept 
the harvest with the sword, 

When you flung away your honor, 
staked your might — 

When you lost the way to glory, in the 
fight. 


All the Earth is blocked with carnage 
and the people choke with blood, 

Heaven’s arch is steel above us, the 
sea runs a crimson flood: 

You spur far across the nations, but at 
length 

By your pride shall you be broken, by 
your strength. 


You forgot to think of freedom and 
you only thought of power, 

You forgot to think of pity in your 
dark and bloody hour; 

Yet Pity on your cruel wounds will 
tend 

And Freedom will protect you in the 
end. 

The Bookman 





